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NOTES BY THE WAY. 





Among the Sheep-Breeders’ of Livingston 
county.—The First Public Shearing— 
The Flock of the Hon. Wm. Ball of 
Hamburg. 





Last Wednesday, in auswer to an invi- 
tation from Mr. Wm. Ball, we started in 
the midst of a heavy showerfor the lively 
village of Brighton on the D., L. and N. 
Railroad, to be present at his shearing, 
which was to commence the next day. 
On arriving at Brighton we met the train 
from Howell, filled with those who had 
been attending the Birkett sale of Short- 
horns, Mr. Ball being among the number. 
The wind was blowing a gale, and shortly 
after we got started for Hamburg, some 
eight or nine miles distant, it began to 
grow very cold; with the rain blowing in 
our faces, and the night pitch dark, the 
ride in an open buggy was not at all mo- 
notonous. But the journey was finally 
accomplished in safety, and the generous 
heat of a big stove soon'made us forget the 
weather. On Thursday morning the sky 
was a dull leaden gray, the wind cold and 
piercing, and now and |then snowflakes 
could be seen in the air; but the shearers 
were on hand, the sheep ready, and Mr. 
Ball thought it best to go ahead. Soon 
the business of the day commenced, and 
proceeded at a lively rate. The sheep at 
first looked rather discouraged when de- 
nuded of their winter suits so unceremo- 
niously, but as they were at once warmly 
housed not the slightest damage was done 
them. In fact, next morning, the sheared 
Ones were first at the feed trough for their 
rations, and not one of them showed any 
symptoms of having suffered any incon- 
venience. Some 45 head were sheared 
the first day, five men doing the work, so 
it will be seen that very little time was 
lost, Inthe evening Mr. J. H. Butter- 
field, of the Post and Tribune, put in an 
appearance, and a pleasant time was 
spent. The only trouble was the unsea- 
sonably cold weather, which Mr. Ball fear- 
ed would detract largely from the general 
enjoyment of the visitors, to. say nothing 
ofthe sheep. But Friday opened bright 
and clear, with a warm sun and not a 
Cloud in the sky. Aftera hearty break- 
fast the party started for the barn, and the 
business of the day commenced. Six 
shearers were on hand, Messrs. Jackson, 
Tompkins, Sweeney, Monaghan, Bullis 
and Watkins, and a better lot it would be 
hard to pick up anywhere. The news- 
Paper men were appointed weighmasters, 
and a man appointed to put up the fleeces. 
By this time the visitors began to drop in, 
and soon the barn was full. Among those 
Present we noticed Mr. H. Doane of Green 
Oak, W. E. Boyden of Delhi Mills, Ly- 
man Cate of Highland, Charley Brooks of 
Brighton, H, Larraway of Ann Arbor, 
Mr. ‘leeple ‘of Pinckney, L. D. Ball of 
Webster,’ Mr. Bamber of Highland, Mr. 
Harris, Mr, Leland, and Mr. Murta. 
The visitors looked over Mr, Ball’s entire 
flock, about 150 head, of which fifty were 
breeding ewes, a number of them with 
lambs. They were all in excellent condi- 
tion, and so even as to draw forth genera! 
Commendation from the breeders present. 

‘his was especially the case with the year- 
ling and two year old ewes, which com- 
Prised some as handsome, square bodied, 
Well wooled sheep as ever graced a show 
ting. The fleeces were wonderfully even 
all over the body, and every point was 
Well covered. The staple was of good 
length, and the quality all that could be 
asked for, The%stock ram, Star Bismark, 
Was examined and discussed, and all 
agreed that a better wooled sheep need not 
be looked for. Heis only of medium size, 
and not in very good condition, having 
lost from 14 to 16 lbs in weight recently, 
but it w8td be difficult to pick out a fault 

‘nhim. Hewas'sired by Bismark (221) of 

the Vermont Register. The party of two- 

year-old ewes from Centennial (442) noted 
in the table below, could not help but 
please theeye of a sheep breeder, and their 
thesring record speaks for itself. The 


gs | assistants, 


¢ | working well and all feeling a general in- 


some of which were also of Centennial 
blood, and others from Stickney & Sons 
278 and Julius Stickney’s 146. Mr. Ball’s 
flock is largely made up of Stickney, Rich 
and Moore blood, and is not only of good 
blood, but each animal is individually of 
the highest type of the American Merino. 

The morning was passed in looking over 
the stock and watching the shearing, and 
when the dinner was announced there was 
a good party to do justice to it, and all 
right good fellows too. The ami- 
able hostess and her neat handed 
however, were equal to 
the occasion, and when dinner was con- 
cluded the party returned to the business 
of the day in the best of humor. The 
afternoon passed very quickly, the shearers 


terest in their work. The record of the 
shearing is as follows: 


























AGED RAMS, 
—a @ 
‘0 3| Weis't 
No} Breeder. Sire. 2 EF] oO 
- e $ | fleece 
*H C Burwell | Bismark (231) 107 {27 15 
118/+Q C Rich Stickney’s 146 S714)22 12 
YEARLING RAMB. 
176|J Stickney Stickney Son’s 278; (3 15 
178 do ) 20 
871|F & 1. E Moore| Centennial (442) | 9544'13 0544 
301 do de 8536}19 09 
305 do do 115 12 
YEARLING EWES. 
226|W Ball Star Bismark (610) 12 12 
83\D J Wright jJ Stickney’s 146 12 1 
78j|A J Towner {Centennial (442) 12 124g 
218|W Ball Star Bismark (610) 11 03% 
219'J Stickney Stickney Son’s 278 12 00 
17 do do 15 (4 
88|/DJ Wright J Stickney’s 146 13 04 
140,Q C Ric do 15 07 
187 do do 11 
127 do do 12 11% 
TWO YEAR OLD EWES, 
349° F & LE Moore!Centennial (442) | 7346/16 07 
856 do do 8734)19 15 
333 do do 86 {17 O01 
336 do do 8714}17 12% 
334 do do 8724|19 05 
340 do do 76 417 01 
353 do do 71415 12 
330 do do 94 |14 01 
855 do do 84 {17 13 
$37 do do 74 413 084g 
331 do do 76 |15 04 
354 do ao 94 1/16 09 
329 do do 86 |18 13 
21|Mr Cook Banker Junior 86 {18 03 
103} do do 74 417 06 
BREEDING EWES. 
133|H C Burwell 18 06 
423)/Stickney & So. 18 00 
418 do 17 13 
447 | do 16 081% 











* This is Star Bismark, Mr. Ball’s stock ram, now 
four years old. 
+ Two years old. 








This farm is an excellent one for stock, 
the soil though light, being productive, 
and quickly drying,consequently the yards 
are always in good condition and easily 
kept clean. This is a very important point 
in the keeping of both sheep and cattle. 
There was also a great interest manifest- 
ed by those present in Mr. Ball’s herd of 
Shorthorns, one of the largest and best 
bred in the State, and it was a great plea- 
sure to go over them and see how hearty 
and vigorous they looked. The additions 
recently made to this herd have been well 
selected, and cannot help but prove of 
great value. He has some yearlings and 
calves that ought to be at the next State 
Fair, and if they are we predict it will take 
extraordinary good animals to beat them. 
The cows are all doing well, either in milk 
or due te calve soon, and no drones are al- 
lowed inthe herd. We shall refer to the 
cattle more particularly again, as we have 
neither space nor time to do so 1n this is- 
sue. 

Coming back to Brighton we had a good 
chance to see the fine stretch of country 
between there and Brighton, and if it only 
had railroad facilities it would be one of 
the most desirable farming localities in the 
State. We understand there is now a chance 
for the people to secure the building of a 
line through this section, and we hope 
they will not allow the opportunity to pass. 
It is the only thing they need, and it will 
be their own fault if they do not get it. 


—_—_+ +e. 
AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENTS. 


It is not necessary to argue the impor- 
tance of experiments in agriculture, to 
thinking men, especially in a State whose 
chief productions come from the soil. 
But very many important enterprises fail 
to become operative, for want of cham- 
pions to present their claims and to show 
their necessity. There are very few per- 
sons in this country, who have the means, 
ability and willingness to conduct series of 
experiments for the public good, that shall 
be of such a nature that the average far- 
mer can be benefited by their conclusions; 
yet every farmer of enterprise is often 
confronted with a dilemma, where a prac- 
tical solution of the difficulty will take 
several years of careful experiment, to 
solve the problem of ‘‘ which is the better 
way,” and he is hopeless of gaining the 
necessary knowledge without this long 
watching and waiting. This very fact 
deters almost every farmer from investi- 
gating the hidden things of nature, that 
can only be brought to light by experi- 
ment, If agricultural experiments could 
be performed in a day, and their lessons 
be made applicable the next, the need of 
experiment stations or experiment farms 
would not be so pressing. Every farmer 
could illustrate the fact of growth, and the 
influence of fertilizers under varying con- 
ditions, for himself. He would become his 
own oracle, and be more efficient in com- 
pelling success by applying known facts 
to his operations, 

Experiments conducted by an individ- 


havea reputation beyond the bounds of his 
immediate influence, can be of no value to 
thousauds of farmers who may be in need 
of the facts here brought to light. There 
is so much dogmatic assertion, unaccom- 
panied by the details which helped to fix 
the opinion, that farmers are distrustful of 
anew theory, and prefer to cling toa 
tradition that may be as fancifully estab- 
lished as the new doctrine. The differ- 
ence in favor of the tradition is that it has 
long been accepted as truth, and its teach- 
ings followed by an honored line of ances- 
tors, whose memory would be dishonored 
by askeptical questioning of their practice. 
Experiments, to become valuable, must 
emanate from some institution conducted 
by scientific and practical men, who are 
paid for their services frem the public 
fund, and whose researches shall become 
the property of the public through de- 
tailed reports. 

New York has just started an ex- 
perimental farm, with a very efficient 
superintendent in “the person of E, 
Lewis Sturtevant, who has a repu- 
tation for such experimental work 
that will give weight to his conclusions, 
The expense connected with the purchase 
of the farm has up to the present time, 
been sbout $40,000. This amount the 
State of New York has appropriated for 
purely experimental purposes. In our 
own State the same results could be at- 
tained with a much smailer outlay of 
money. The State now owns a much lar- 
ger farm than that purchased by New 
York, with the advantage of a college, il- 
lustrating the science of agriculture, anda 
corps of professors, some of whom have 
a national reputation for scientific investi- 
gation andresearch. With an agricultural 
citizenship equal to any State in the Union, 
and above the average, it is a little humili- 
ating that we should look to other states 
with less advantages than‘oeurs for our ex- 
perimental knowledge, when an appropria- 
tion of one-fifth the amount expended by 
New York, would place our State in the 
front rank as a disseminator of practical 
agricultural knowledge, based upon actual 
tests at its own institution. 

It is true the college has made some prac- 
tical experiments in former years that have 
gone into the Department Reports, but 
these experiments were performed outside 
of their regular routine by ‘the professors, 
for which they received no compensation. 
Professor Beal is stil] experimenting in a 
small way, in the spare moments snatched 
from his other duties. His tests of the vi- 
tality of seeds, which, in some instances 
must be continued through a long term of 
years, to determine at what age seeds 
cease to germinate, are of extreme impor- 
tance to farmers. His test of the vitality 
of clover seeds, mentioned in a former ar- 
ticle, which determined the average per 
cent. of perfect seeds in a given amount, 
was in the line of experiment needed by 
every farmer. The several varieties of 
grasses, indigenous and foreign, grown at 
the eollege for illustration in botanical 
studies, should be extended to field cul 

ture, to determine their adaptation to the 
general purposes of the farm, for forage 
and for grazing. The inquiries in recent 
numbers of the FARMER, in relation to the 
several grasses for these purposes, show the 
lack of general infoimation as to their 
adaptability for the wants of farmers. 
New varieties of seeds, or old varieties 
with new names, are every year offered at 
large prices, and may or may not be val- 
uable. If on trial they prove to be no 
more valuable than other well known 
sorts the boom can be kept up until the 
atock of seed on hand is worked off, when 
the disseminator is happy, and the victim 
disconsolate. These tests should all be 
made in the experimental fields, before the 
seed is offered to the public. Parties hav- 
ing confidence in a new variety could well 
afford to await the result of a year’s 
trial on the experimental grounds, 
before offering the seed for sale. The ver- 
dict of ‘‘ excellent,” or ‘‘ promising,” with 
details of the habits of growth, coming 
from such a source, would be sufficient 
endorsement to insure a call for all avail- 
able seed. 

The Clawson wheat controversy a few 
years ago is an illustration of the value of 
an authoritative test. Farmers,were hesi- 
tating between their inclination to sow and 
the ipsi diz of the millers,J[when Prof. 
Kedzie’s analysis set the matter right by 
showing the true value, and thus saved 
to the State a large amount of grain which 
was produced from the extra yield of the 
Clawson variety. These incidental tests, 
(accidental as far as the public is concern- 
ed) show the importance of the subject 
under consideration, and point to the 
proper method of procedure to secure a 
continuance of these experiments on a 
scale commensurate with the demand of 
the times. The professors at the college 
cannot be expected to continue to perform 
these gratuitous public benefactions, even 
if they had the leisure, which they have 
not. The truth is,they areall overworked, 
and the only wonder is that so much out- 


side laber is performed. Much of the 
routine class labor now devolving upon the 
professors, could as well be given to other 
men, employed for the purpore, and the 
time thus redeemed could be employed in 
scientific investigation, experiment and re- 
search, that would be more in accord with 








‘ame may be said of the yearling rams, 


ual, however careful and exact, wa'ess he 


THE BIRKETT SALE. 





The sale of Shorthorns at Howell took 
place as advertised on Wednesday last. 
There was a good attendance of breeders 
from all sections of the State, and the sale 
taken as a whole can be considered a very 
successful one. Among those present we 
noticed A. 8. Brooks, Novi; E. Ball, Dex- 
ter; John Devine, Dexter; Wm. Birkett, 
Colwell; W. C. Wixom, Wixom; W. F. 
Johnson, Northville; J. W. Nixon, Pot- 
terville; A. E, Andrews, Williamston ; L. 
N. Olmstead, Muir; A. DeGarmo, High 
land; W. G. Morrice, Morrice; Wm. 
Cooper, Perry; James Scott, Muir; P. 
Howell, Plainfield: R. H. Devine, Holly; 
Wm. Hadley, Fowlerville; W.E. Boyden, 
Delhi Mills; Phelps Bros., Dexter; O. R. 
Pattingill, Plymouth; Professors Johnson 
and Cook, Lansing; Wm. Ball, Hamburg; 
Kelsey Bros., Ionia; C. Fishbeck, Genoa; 
Burt Spencer, Ypsilanti; R. M. Hemphill, 
Ypsilanti; A. Hosmer, North Farmington; 
C. 8. Brooks, Brighton; N. A. Clapp, 
Wiaom; Jas. Cole, Lansing; A. C. Hib- 
bard, Bancroft; C. A. Miller, Marshall; 
Sand Lyndon,Plymouth; H. P. Sly, Plym- 
outh, 


On the morning of the sale, in company 
with Messrs. Brooks, Estes and Wixom, 
we paid a visit to the herd of Mr. A. Mc- 
Pherson, which is located in the village of 
Howell. Wefound the herd, numbering 
some thirty head, looking in the best 
breeding condition,and a number of calves 
just dropped, were fine specimens of the 
Shorthorn. The bull at the head of this 
herd is Wellington Duke, a very dark red, 
of good size, deep through the heart, and 
good hind quarters. He is of fair length, 
has’a neat head, and ‘stands well up on 
short legs. This bull is making his mark 
on this herd, and transmits his . character- 
istics and color to his calves. We noticed 
here a cow, with a very fine bull calf by 
her side, which had just been purchased by 
Prof. Cook and his brother,for their farm at 
Owosso. The calf was sired by Welling- 
ton Duke, and was said by the visitors to 
be one of the best for his age which they 
had ever seen. * 

It would take much more space than we 
have to spare to give our readers an idea 
of this herd, but we can safely say that it 
has but few if any superiors in the State, 
and Mr. McPherson is doing a fine thing 
for Livingston County, in putting within 
the reach of the farmersof that section, a 
class of cattle that will doso much to im- 
prove their stock, and add greatly to its 
value when marketed. . 

The morning opened with a shower of 
rain, and throughout the day light show- 
ers fell at intervals. The sale was adver- 
tised to take place at the fair grounds, 
but owing to the weather a change was 
made, and the sale took place in the yard 
of the Commercial Hotel. Promptly at 
one o’clock, the auctioneer, Mr. Francis 


and after stating the terms of the sale pro- 
ceeded to dispose of the animals on the cata- 
logue. 
as a general thing, and only in two or 
three cases was it spirited. The auction- 
eer labored faithfully with the crowd, 
and squeezed the buyers for the last cent. 
The following is a list of the animals sold, 
the prices paid, and the names of the pur- 


chasers. 


No. 1. Oxford Gwynne 3d, roan, calved August 18, 
1869, sired by St. Valentine 43484¢; dam Morning 
Giory ¥ imported Grand Turk (12069). EB. B 
Mosley, Howell, $90. 
No. 2. Baroness Gwynne, roan, calyed February 
10th, 1873. Sired by Baron Hubback 2d 13199 
(27947); dam Oxford mne 3d by St. Valentine 
(484874). Kelsey Bros., Ionia. $140. 

No 8. Baron Gwynne, roan, calved Sept £0, 1881. 
Sired by 2d Duke Kirklevington 26276; dam Baron- 
ess Gwynne, by Baron Hubback 2d (27947). L. N. 


Olmsted, Muir, $65. 

No. 4. Duchess Gwynne, roan, calved December 
26, 1820. Sired by 2d Duke Kirklevington 26276; 
dam Oxford Gwynne, by St. Valentine (434844). 
Kelsey Bros., lonia, $140. 

No. 5. Duke of Dover 3d, roan, calyed April 30, 
1881. Sired by 2d Duke Kirklevington 26276; dam 
Moss Rose 3d, by imported Imperial Cesar 17365, 
Frank Wileon, Jackson, $100. 

No. 6. Cambria 13th, rea with little white, calved 
June 80th, 1881. Sired by 2d Duke Kirklevington 
26276; dam Cambria lith by 23d Duke of Airdrie 
19398. Chas. Fishbeck, Howell, $245. 

No. 7. Moss Rose 3d, red with little white, calved 
February 15th, 1876. Sired by Imperial Cesar 17365, 
dam Bessie Bell 5th by Mac 8561. A, Andrews, 
Williamston, $170. 

No. 8. Duke of Dover 35045; red, calved October 
6th 1879. Sired by Vanquish Airdrie 34030; dam 
Oxford Vanquish 7th by 4th Fordham Duke by Ox- 
ford 21554. E. H. Estes, Forest Hill, $175 


September 10th 1878 
Bessie by Favorite 6728. 


125, 
$ No. 10, Bull calf, unnamed, red, calved March 18, 
1882. Sired by Dake of Dover 35045; dam Katie 
Belle 2d by Jackson 23514. E. H. Cowan, Tru- 


fants, $45. 

No. 11. Kitty Ciover 14th, red roan, calved Janu- 
ary 18th 1874. Sirei by imported Gen. Napier 8199 
(26239); dam Kitty Clover 5th, by imported Royal 
Briton 9014 (27351). M Rupert, Howell, $115. 

No. 12. Kittie Clover 18tn, roan, calved rch 
26th, 1881. Sired by 2d Duke Kirklevington 26276: 
dam Kitty Clover 14th by imported Gen. Napier 
8199 (26239). Frank Smith, Howell, $110. 

No. 18. Rosetta, red, calved May 15th, 1874. 
Slred by Oxford Argyle 20534; dam Viola 7th by 2d 
—_ of Hillsdale . Jd. W. Nixon, Potterville, 


45, 
No. 14. Prince Frederick 5th, 4038914, roan, calv- 
ed December 20th, 1830. Sired by Duke Kirk- 
levington 26276; dam Fredrica 3d by Duke Balder 
2d 22625. E. H.Cowan, Trufants, $120. 

No 15. Fredrica, red and white, calved February 
26th, 1867. Sired by Duke Balder 13860; dam 


ired y Jackson 23514: dam, 
E. H. Cowan, Trufants. 


Strawberry 2d by imported Marquis 687, John/ 


Devine, Dexter, $75. 

No. 16. Lady Alice, red and white, calved J uly 9, 
1878. Sired by Mazurka Duke 23994; dam Camilla 
4th by Oxford Argyle 20534. M. Rupert, Howell, 


$95. 

No. 17. Ella Gwynne, red, calved March 25, 1880. 
Sired by Vanquieh Airdrie 34030; dam .Oxford 
Gwynne 2d by 4th Duke of Winfield 8048. W. E. 
Boyden, Delhi Mills, $210. 

No. 18, Ella Gwynne 2d, roan, calved March 24th, 
. SSired by 2d Duke Kirklevington 26276 dam 
Oxford Gwynne 2d, by 4th Duke Winfield 8048. 


0. 20, Kirklevington Lad 2d 
calved Oct. 10, 1881. Sired by 2d Duke Kirkleving- 
ton 26276; dam Kirklevington Maid by Mazurka 





the spirit ef the institution, and add large- | Lad 15928 
ly to the general good. A. C. G. 


W.C. Wixdm, White Lake, $220, 


No. 9, Katie Belle 2d, red with little white, calved | } 


Sired by 24 Duke of Wheatfield 26418; dam Irene, 
by Limerick 10351. Wm. Jubb, Howell, $110. 

No. 22. Gloster’s Wiley, red, calved November 
21, 1875; sired by Louan’s Muscatoon 23828; dam 2d 
Duke’s Gem, by 2d Duke of Geneva 5562. H. Ack- 
ley. Howell, $95. 

No. 23. Oxford's Flattery, roan, calved Decem- 
ber 1, 1875. Sired by 4th Earl of Oxford 8075; dam 
Flattery 4th, by Minister 6363. A. @. Switzer, 
Howell, $100. 

No, %4. Gipsy Girl, red and white. calved March, 
1880. Sired by Duke of Putnam; dam Gipsy 2d, 
Dexter 13978. C. Parshall, Oceola, $70. 

No. 25. Lady Hester, roan, calved April 7, 1881 
Sired by 2d Duke of Oxford 8005; dam Phyllis, by 
a daa” B. McClellan 5666. A. &. Switzer, How- 
ell, x 

No, 26, Duke of Bonheur 2d 39303, red with little 
white, calved December 24, 1880. Sired by 2d 
Duke Kirklevington 26276; dam Messenger’s Rosa 
Bonheur 8th, by 4th Earl of Oxford 8075. James 
Cole, Lansing, $123. 

The bull Duke of Bonheur 2d 38308, 
was sold previous to the sale to Mr. James 
Cole of Lansing,for $125. The bargain had 
been partly closed before the catalogue was 
printed, and this animal was added at the 
last moment, The cows Nos. 15, 16, 22, 
23 and 25, were what is termed doubtful 
breeders, and were sold at little if any over 
what they were actually worth for beef. 
Taking this fact into consideration, we 
think the balance of the animals brought 


fair prices. 


~ 


ANOTHER BREED OF CATTLE. 








A correspondent of Colman’s Rural 
World says: 

‘‘A Swiss bull is the best to place at the 
head of a dairy herd. They mature early; 
make good beef, and the very best of veal. 
They are strong, vigorous, healthy, doc- 
ile, hearty and not very particular as to 
feed. There has not been a case of sick- 
ness among them since they have been in 
this country. The matured cows weigh 
from 1,100 to 1,500 pounds; while the ma- 
tured bulls weigh from 2,000 to 2,600 
pounds, 

“The quality of the Swiss butter is such 
that wherever exhibited in competition with 
Guernseys and Jerseys it has invariably 
taken first premium. The record of one 
cow for three successive years and two 
months was 29,511 pounds of milk, mak- 
ing 1,763 pounds of butter, an average of 
254 pounds of milk per day, while another 
has a record of 30 quarts of milk per day. 
“Crossing Swiss bulls upon grades and 
natives has produced many desirable and 
valuable grades in the vicinities of such 
bulls, and whoever is lucky enough to get 
a half-breed Swiss heifer considers it a 
prize. They are admirably adapted to 
our western country.” 

We protest against trying to start far- 
mers into another breed of cattle, which 
even in their own country are not regard- 
ed as of particular merit, and whose ex- 
cellence has never induced neighboring 
people to invest in them. The French 
farmer is purchasing English Shorthorn s, 
although he can buy Swiss cattle at his 
own door for half the money. Besides, 
in all conscience we have breeds enough 
now in this country to satisfy any reason- 
able man. Here are the best Shorthorns, 
Herefords, Jerseys and Holsteins to be 
found ia the world, to say nothing of the 
Devon, the Polled Angus and the Gallo- 
way—certainly a long list, and containing 
the most meritorious breeds. The Swiss 
as a milker is inferior to the Holstein, as 


Graham, of Detroit, mounted his stand |a butter maker to the Jersey, and as a 


beef maker to any of the breeds mention- 
ed except the Jersey. Let the Swiss stay 


The bidding was quiet and steady | where they are. 
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Sale of the Cochrane Herd. 
The well know Cochrane herd ot 8 hort- 
horns was sold at auction on Tuesday last 
at Dexter Park, Chicago, to which place 
they had been taken from their former 
home at Compton, Quebec, Canada. The 


-| herd consisted of 20 females and 4 males. 


As the cattle offered comprised some of the 
bluest blood known to Sherthorn breeders, 
we give the names of the purchasers, the 


animals and the prices paid in full: 


Noi. 10th Duchess of Airdrie, roan, 13 years, 
(Duchess); to C M Branson, Astoria, Ill., $1,300. 
Nog, Airdrie Duchess 4th, red, 9 years, (Duchess) 
to Robert Ogilvie, Madison, Wis., $7,100. 

No3. Kirklevington 2th, roan, 7 years (Kirk- 
levington); to T Corwin Anderson, Side View, Ky., 


No £, Princess, red, ars uadon): to RE 
Roberts, Georgetown, Ky., $270. 
No 5. Kirklevington Marchioness 2d, red, 6 
months, (Kirklevington); to Palmer & Bowman, 
Saltville, Va., $3,525. 
No 6. Marchioness of Barrington 4th, red with a 
little white, 5 years, (Barrington); to J 8 Berry, 
Chae, y., $1,500, 
No 7. Kirklevingten Marchioness 3d, roan, year- 
Ting ee” te T S Moberly, Richmond, 
’ 5 e° . 
Kio 8. Lady Hilhurst Place, red, 2 years, (Prin- 
cess); tod M. Biggstaff, Mount Sterling, Ky, $800. 
No 9. 9th Duchess of Hillhurst, red and little 
white, 2 years, (Duchess); C M Branson, Aetoria, 


Il, $8,600. 

No 10. 10th Duchess of Hillhurst, roan, 2 years 

H Forrest, Cedar Rapids, fa, $7,100 
ear 


(Duchess); to W ; 
900, 


No 11, Fennel Duchess of Hillhurst, red. 
old (Fennel); to T S Moberly, Richmond Ky, 

No 12. Lady Minna Hillaurst, red and white, 2 
years old (Moss Rose); toS E Ward & Son, Wesat- 
port, Mo, $700. ; 

No 13 Kirkle m Marchioness 4th, red,. 2 
ears (Kirklevingion); to Palmer & Bowman, Salt- 
ville, Va, $1,000. 

No 14, Oneida Mazurka, roan, 2 years, (Mazurka) 
to W A Harris, Lawrence, Kas, $600. : 
No 15. Bushbury Kirkievington Duchess 2d, rich 
roan, yearling (Kirklevington), toC M Branson, As- 
toria, Ill), $1,500. f 
No 16, Bushbury Countess Barrington, red, year- 
32 , Barrington); to C M Branson, Astoria, Il, 
No 17. Lady Oxford Wild Eyes, red, yearlin, 
(Wild Eyes); to T C Anderson, Sideview, Ky $1 

No 18. 11th Duchessof Hillhurs white, yearling, 
(Duchess); to J H Kissenger, Mo, $4,700. 

No 19. Marchioness of Barrington 7th, red, year- 
ling, (Barrington); to S Eward & Son, Westport, 
ty) 


No 20. Oxford Princess, red, yearling (Furbelow) 
to E C Thompson, Edinburg, ki 
No 21. Imported Duke of Oxford, 35th, red. 7 
years (Oxford); to Dewitt W Smith, Bates, Ill, $1,000 
No 12. Baron Barrington 28,505, red, 5 years, 
(Barrington); to C M Branson, Astoria, Il], $500. 
No 23, Lord Wild Eyes Oxford’39,707, red, 2 year 
~ hg Eyes); to Strawther Givens, Abingdon, 


No 24. 8th Duke of Hillhurst, yearling (Dachess) 
to J H Kissenger, Kiesenger, Mo, $3,025. 


Col. Judy conducted the sale, and did it 
in his usual satisfactory style. With two 
exceptions, that of the New York Mills 
sale and one in Kentucky some ten years 
ago, the average of this sale is the highest 
ever known in this country. Those who 





No, 21, Thyra, roan, calved June 20th, 1877. 


thought the Shorthorn had seen its best 


days will be rather surprised, and the ghost 
of Thomas Bates, if present, must have 
been immensely tickled at the result. 
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Shorthorn ys Polled Angus Cattle. 








To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer, 

We had the pleasure a short time ago, 
while in Batavia, N. Y., of visiting Carl 
Redfield’s celebrated herd of Polled Angus 
cattle. Mr. Redfield has one of the finest 
herds in the country; this gave us a chance 
to draw our conclusions in regard to 
merit, as compared with the great beef 
producers, the Shorthorn or Durham of 
to-day, for these are the rival breeds for 
beef producing. Here we saw both breeds 
standing side by side in the same yard. 
The Polled Angus are of strong bone, 
large, muscular limbs, heavy quarters, and 
we think as heavy cattle as the Shorthorn. 
Their being perfectly horniess gives them 
a peculiar look. They are of rather a dirty 
black color, with long heavy tail, switch 
hanging nearly to the ground; the hair 
feels coarse and rough, and does not have 
that soft, silky feeling natural to Durham 
cattle. The skin feels thick and heavy, 
not having that elastic, mellow feeling 
when taken between the thumb and finger, 
compared with the Durham. ~ There is a 
place for thosé cattle which no other cat- 
tle can fill. The fact that they have been 
bred for centuries in the rigorousclimate 
of the rough Highlanes of Scotland fits 
them admirably for herding on our west- 
ero plains. Their mild dispositions and 
hornless heads make them easy to handle 
and admirable as shippers, being less liable 
to injure one another, and more can be put 
inacar. We have never seen a breed of 
cattle that we thought would stand as much 
roughing and still thrive as the Polled 
Angus or Scotch cattle; and for careless 
farmers and the herder they will meet all 
requiremenis, We have never seen any 
cattle that would compare for beauty 
with our Durhams, yet none other possess 
the square fine finished quarters, the long, 
slim neck cut up well under the jaws, that 
fine tapering nose, with slim tail, in fact, al- 
most perfect animals. We think for the 
farmer who takes pride in his cattle, (and 
good care at the same time) no cattle will 
fill the bill quite as well as the Shorthorn. 
For the east or anywhere in the States 
where barns are used and cattle well cared 
for, take the Durham. It isthe height of 
folly to take this breed away to rough it; 
but fora hard and rough life, take the 
Polled Angus. What we have said is sim- 
ply from observation. We are not partie- 
ularly interested in any one breed of cat- 
tle; being breeders of Merino sheep, we 
make that our hobby, and are ready to 
talk sheep at any and all times. These 
cattle notes are simply from our own ob- 
servations, and from the standpoint of our 
own opinions, being unbiased snd unpre- 
judiced, and in no way personally inter- 


ested. ; 
L. B. ALEXANDER, 
Lz Roy, Ohio, April 10th. 
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Spring Care of Cows. 





Avon, April 16th, 188. 
To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

Last week I saw in your valuable paper, 
an article taken from the National Live 
Stock Journal, Chicago, on ‘‘Care ef Cows 
in the Spring.” I will give a short sketch 
of the manner in which I have treated my 
cows this spring, which has given the best 
of satisfaction tome. In the first place, 
through the winter I had to depend upon 
very poor corn stalks, and marsh hay, and 
the result was that the first of March 
found them rather thin, so I went to cut- 
ting up clover hay and good oat straw, 
and feeding abeut three quarts middlings 
to a bushel of cut feed once a day. They 
began to pick up from the time I began 
giving cut feed; they came in about the 
middle of March, doing well, and having 
a good flow of milk, and they are giving 
as much milk now asany cows I ever milk- 
ed at this time of the year. One farrow 
cow Ihave was fed the same allowance 
of grain, and after I commenced feeding 
the cut feed, she gained fully one half in 
her milk and also gained in flesh. I think 
it will more than ‘pay double to cut feed 
and wet it in the spring; at any rate this 


is my plan in the future. 
A SUBSCRIBER. 





An ENGLISH agricultural paper gives 
the following description of a Shorthorn 
dairy cow: ‘‘Head broad, not too long, 
with prominent butnot staring eyes, me- 
dium-sized horns, neck arched, shoulders 
medium thickness, and not too prominent, 
neck vein full, brisket neither too wide nor 
too deep (for the milker); thick chest, deep 
flank, and fair thighs; long hind-quarters, 
arched ribs, back straight ani wide; skin 
not too thin, with as much soft, long hair 
as she can grow; broad escutcheon, square, 
well-shaped udder.” 


ao 
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AN illustrious painter who is traveling 
is invited to dine with a wealthy merchant. 
‘*T had a son myself who was passionate- 
ly devoted to art,” says his host, ‘‘and I 
sent him to Paris, where he was for ten 
years studying in the atelier of the famous 
Crepusson.” ‘‘ Ah, and he was successful?” 
**Successful? Sir, at this moment he owns 
the second largest factory of artificial 





fertilizers in the country.”—Paris Paper. 


Stock Notes. 





THE Chicago Tribune has been investigating 
the question of the popularity of the differ- 
ent breeds of cattle in that State as evinced 
by the number shown at all the fairs held 
during the past four years, and it is curious 
to note that the Shorthorn, which has been 
so frequently declared to be entirely without 
merit,and that it was being rapidly sup- 
planted by other breeds, not only holds 
its own, but shows a larger increase than any 
other breed. The TZribune says: 

“The following table gives the per cent of 
entries of the various breeds of cattle at the 
fairs held in the State of Illinois the past four 
years: 

1877, 1878, 1879 1880 
70 64 75 


Shorthorn per cent..........» 70 
4 


Hereford, per Conteeccecescccoce 4 3 4 
Devon, per Cent.:...ccrcoccces 6 6 5 3 
Holstein, per cent............ 4 5 5 2 
Ayrshire, per cent........c006 2 4 4 2 
Jersey, per cent........ fiacease 14 = «= 19 14 


“Tf these figures can be taken as an index 
to public appreciation of the several breeds 
of cattle they will come in the following or- 
der: Shorthorn, Jersey, Hereford, Devon, 
Holstein and Ayrshire. In 1880 the Short- 
horn outnumbered the other breeds three to 
one. 


We commend the above figures to the at- 
tention of Mr. T. L. Miller, who seems to 
think that the only way he can help the par- 
ticular breed he favors is to drive out the 
Shorthorns by persistent misrepresentation. 
After all these years of hard work to that end 
the above statement, taken from the records 
of his own State, must prove very discour- 
aging. 





A SUBSCRIBER at Flint, Genesee Co., sends 
us a sample of fine wool measuring 16 inches 
in length (we keep it to prove to the doubt- 
ful that we are not exaggerating), and in the 
note accompanying it says: 

‘I noticed a quotation in your paper 
of April 18th from the Hastings Banner of a 
tuft of wool measuring eleven inches long, 
and I thought that I would exhibit to your 
admiring gaze a tuft of fine wool 16 inches 
long, grown in Genesee County. Please keep 
iton exhibition until you get a finer and 
longer sample.”’ 
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Sheep Shearings. 





THE annual sheep shearing festival at 
Cambridge, Lenawee Co., is to be held on 
Tuesday May 2d, at Mr. C. W. Greenleaf’s. 
Parties are invited to show and shear any 
variety of sheep. M. Reed; Cambridge, is 
the secretary, and will furnish full partic- 
ulars. 





Tuk annual sheep shearing festival at 
Franklin, Lenawee Co., will be held on 
Friday next, April 28th. A general invi- 
tation is extended to sheep-breeders and 
wool-growers to be present. Any variety 
of sheep can be shown and sheared. 





Ey an error of the printer we were made 
to announce last week that the sheep shear- 
ing at Grand Blane would be held May 21st. 
It should have been Tuesday, May 2d. 
This will be an interesting and profitable 
exhibition for breeders and wool-growers 
to visic, and see for themselves what Gene- 
see County is doing for the sheep interest. 





THE annual sheep shearing held under 
the management of the Hadley District 
Agricultural Society, will be held on their 
grounds near the village of Hadley on 
Wednesday the 3d day of May next. All 
interested in sheep or wool-growing are 
invited to attend. Mr. G@. W. Cramton 
of Hadley, is Secretary, from whom par- 
ticulars can be learned. 


Pwve 
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A Fine Implement. 
In another part of our paper, appears 
the advertisement of the Chicago Flexible 
Harrow, made by H. A. Streeter, of that 
city. 
Parties using this harrow tell us it is by 
far the best they have}ever found, as its 
peculiar construction admits of its adapta— 
tion to many uses. It can be made to run 
as a vertical tooth, a standing tooth or a 
hooked tooth harrow, as you wish. 
It can be made all flexible, all rigid or 
part flexible and part rigid, at the same 
time. Also part of the teeth can be made 
to run vertical and the balance slanting. 
A full warranty goes with cach harrow 
that it will do all claimed for it by theman- 
ufacturers, or money will be refunded. 
This means business, as Mr. Streeter has 
carried on the Globe Iron Works in Chi- 
cago for many years, and will be feund to 
mean every word he says. Send and get 
his circulars. 
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Tue St. Paul Pioncer- Press, commenting 
on the system that has oltained in Miune- 
sota agriculture of growing wheat to the 
exclusion of everything else, says: 

**Tt is likely that Minnesota will showin 
1882, for the first time in the history of the 
State, a decrease in the aggregate number 
of acres devoted to wheat raising. Dakota, 
on the other hand, is sure to show a large 
increase from the opening of new lands 
west of the Red river and in the James and 
Sheyenne valleys. The time seems not far 
distant when the scepter of the whest 
empire of the west must pass from Minne- 
sota to Dakota. This is not an unmixed 
evil; indeed, there is a larger share of 
blessing than of evil in it. The curse of 
southern Minnesota has been the lack of 
diversity in agriculture and the mistake of 
trusting all the fortunes of the farmer to 
the chances of a singlecrop. We can weil 
afford to transfer the conduct of this disas- 
trous experiment to a younger and less 
prudent sister, and profit by the lessons cf 
experience. The most wholesome sign in 
the industrial history of the State is the 

eneral teadency now shown in southern 
Teanentts to abandon the sole culture cf 
wheat and turn attention to the growing « f 
other grains, and better still, to dairy and 
stock farming.” 
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Horse Racing at Fairs. 


As the present is the time of leisure and 
thinking among farmers, would it not be 
well to look toward the improvement fof 
the County and State Fairs? These fairs 
are very important and valuable, and the 
Better and more influential they ‘are, the 
more they are susceptible to progress and 
improvement. 

One vexed question is, To what extent 
shall trials of the speed of horses absorb 
the time and .means of the fairs? The 
New York State Fair, and many minor 
fairs, discard horse racing altogether, and 
yet secure a marked success. But very 
many have no faith in any effort to con- 
duct afaironany higher basis. Others 
bave no wish so to conduct it. Those who 
make money by gambling and selling 
liquor at fairs can afford to pay well and 
work hard to get into positions to control 
the management. Often they get the en- 
tire control to the great disgust of the 
farmers, who do not wish their sons or 
workmen to be fleeced by gamblers or dis- 
graced by drinking. 

But, after all, the horse is one of the 
most attractive of all objects; and horse 
racing, when sanctioned and dignified by 
association with labor, is very enticing to 
the public. 1tdoes draw. The horse is, 
of all man’s possessions. the noblest and 
most interesting, the most attractive ob- 
ject in creation. To leave him out of the 
fair is to omit the easiest passport to suc- 
cess. 13 there not some way in which 
horses can be exhibited so as to attract and 
not demora'ize? There is such a way. The 
jocky, in driving his horse, has him before 
a fifty pound sulky, and asks of him only 
a spasmodic effort for three minutes. The 
horse may be thin, light, mutilated, vicious, 
utterly useless for draught or continuous 
labor; yet, if he has three minutes’ go in 
him, he may go the rounds of a dozen fairs 
and win astring of unbroken premiums. 
But to all other people the horse is useless 
unless he has the power of continuous 
labor. How to get the most horse in the 
least hide—the horse that will do the most 
with the least danger of injury and in the 
best style and with the least trouble to the 
driver—is the question. Now, these things 
can be tested at the fairs just as well as the 
mere quality of speed. Let one-half of 
the premiums on horses be offered on 
trials of strength and endurance combined 
with speed, and the matter would appeal 
to the actual interests of every person in 
the community. Let every roadster on 
exhibition be required to draw his own 
weight and every draught double his own 
weight for at least an hour at a time on 
not less than twodays—on a road, not a 
track—and it would tend to test the real 
value of the horses and breeds for actual 
use. if no gelding were allowed to com- 
pete, nor to draw at reaper or other trials, 
it would make successful breeding ani- 
mals more sought for and more prominent. 
Such trials would open toa hundred-fold 
more competitions, and would touch the 
actual interests of a thousand-fold more 
people. Where there is one person who 
owns or drives a 2:30 horse there are thou- 
sands who are benefited if the horses 
around them are good travelers, able to 
endure rapid travel with their own weight 
behind them, without injury. 

This is the kind of horses needed all the 
time and everywhere. And if fairs will 
offer as much—or even one-tenth part as 
much—to test their value as they do for 
mere trials of speed, it will soon develop 
the horse for the times. There are many 
breeding horses that’ are a mere mass of 
fat; kept in pens, swinish, inert, weak, 
vicious, with muscles flaccid, and eyes 
and feet ruined by long confinement in the 
dark, and an hour’s driving would so use 
them up they could do nothing the second 
day. , Like begets like; and a horse in such 
condition that it would ruin him to have a 
a severe drive to mill or after a doctor, will 
have progeny constitutionally in the same 
condition, weak, vicious, useless, diseased 
and worthless. 

There is just now a mania for breeding 
to the largest horses, and horses, like 
beeves, are valued solely by their weight. 
Hence sires must be fattened until they 
are diseased, weak, vicious and worthless. 
The earlier importations of Normans were 
of powerful work horses, of from 1,300 to 
1,400 pounds weight, and they proved of 
immense advantage to the stock and to the 
country. Recentimportations weigh from 
1,800 to 2,500 Ibs. and they prove positively 
injurious. In the intervals between trots 
let roadsters and draught horses be tested, 
loaded according to their weight, and the 
poisonous fatness would disappear, and 
the ,farmers would learn to breed for 
strength instead of size,and the fairs would 
acquire a great additional interest and 
value.— Northwestern Farmer. 








THE value of iron beams and posts in 
the construction of large buildings is be- 
coming seriously questioned. Gen. Meigs, 
of the War Department, who has given 
some attention to the matter, states the 
superior advantages of thick wooden 
pillars. He says: ‘The safest story 
post—t. ¢., a post supporting a floor at 
reasonable cost—is one of some hard and 
not resizous timber. Posts of oak, of 
fourteen inches square, will stand safely 
through almost any fire, until the power- 
ful force and means of our city fire de- 
partments are able to quench the fire. If 
wrapped with wire netting, covered after- 
wards with plaster, they will suffer stil] 
less; but the naked wooden post will re- 
main cool and strong in its centre for 
hours, and the fire will not for a long 
time, char it to a depth sufficient to much 
injure its strength.” Itis believed that if 
round pillars instead of square ones were 
used as above, there would be fewer 
available points for fire attack. 


In Paris there is a weekly sale of toads 
which are brought to the city from country 
places in casks filed with damp moss. The 
toads readily fetch from $15 to $17 per 100, 
and sometimes even higher figures are obtain- 
ed, The Parsians put them in their gardens 
to destroy the insects, and also have an idea 
that they are productive of health. 





OUR FRENCH LETTER. 





Annual Congress of the Agricultural So- 
ciety.—Castrating Bulls.—M. Pasteur's 
Experiments. 


Pants, March 25, °82. 

The Societe des Agriculteures has held 
its annual congress, and discussed several 
questions of general interest. In the case 
of wheat, it was admitted that much could 
be done to increase the yield, and so com- 
bat the effects of imported bread stuffs, 
by each agronomic station conducting ex- 
periments, bearing on varieties and suita- 
ble manures. Care should be taken not 
to employ fertilizers too immediately solu- 
ble, more especially of anitrogenous char- 
acter, which would provoke the laying of 
the crop. A motion was carried inviting 
railway companies to establish in some of 
their principal stations, a meteorologica: 
office. Respecting manures for vines; 
those of potash salts, and under the forms 
of sulphates andchlorides, were to be pre- 
ferred, and eminently suited to vines un- 
der treatment against the phylloxera. The 
superphosphates soluble in citrate of am- 
monia, possess the same agricultural value 
as such salts soluble in water. On the 
important subject, of trench-preserved 
green forage, it has’ decided, that the 
plan deserved adoption; that every kind 
of green stuff admitted of such treatment, 
even to rushes and broom and vine leaves, 
crushed or cut; it is not absolutely neces- 
sary for the successful preservation of 
green fodder to mix it with dry matter— 
straw, chaff, etc., or to employ even salt; 
when coming into flower is the best pe- 
riod for cutting forage intended for trench- 
preservation, and that neither rain nor 
dew interferes with that conservation. 
No special kind of trench is necessary, 
but such as are constructed in masonry, 
have ever given the best results; the great 
aim is to excude the air; the fodder ought 
to be placed in the trench regularly; chaff- 
ing the fodder is not indispensable, save 
in the case of the thick stems of maize and 
Jerusalem artichokes. The subject of 
agricultural education received much at- 
tention, and a petition was drawn up, that 
the state, not the locality, ought to gefray 
the expenses of such instruction in the 
case of the primary schools. A. M. de 
Haut made some curious observations re- 
specting the flooding of vineyards in 
the Crimea. In France, that operation is 
employed asa remedy against the phyl- 
loxera, and is familiarly known as the 
Faucon process; but in southern Russia 
the plan has been found to improve the 
quality of the fruit. 

For sick horses, carrots constitute a fa- 
vorite diet; now this mild winter, that root 
has prematurely decayed, and many far- 
mers are desirous of obtaining a substitute. 
M. Boussingault suggests Jerusalem 
artichokes, but admits the peculiar char- 
acter of the tubercle, renders cleaning a 
very difficult operation. M. de Behague 
removed the difficulty by placing the roots 
in heaps, leaving the rain to wash them, 
and which it did so effectually, as to sat- 
isfy his sheep. 

CASTRATING BULLS. 

A discussion is taking place as to the 
best period for castrating bulls; ordinarily, 
those intended for the butcher are cut at 
the age of five or six months, on the 
grounds, that the animal then exacts less 
nutrition. Animals’ thus treated fatten 
rapidly, but if destined for work, they will 
be found deficient in afdor and strength. 
In some regions the bulls are never castrat- 
ed; they are thus unquestionably better 
fitted for work, though difficult in point 
of docility; but as for fattening, that is 
out of the question. Experience, however, 
indicates, that castration can be best ef- 
fected between eight and ten months, 
when the animal exhibits signs of puberty; 
will prove easy to fatten or will take to 
draughtwork with facility. In any case 
bullocks intended for labor might be well 
fed from their earliest age. 

M. PASTEUR’S EXPERIMENTS. 

The Departmental Agricultural Socie- 

ties, in order to bring home to farmers the 
valuable lessons of M. Pasteur’s experi- 
ments, are organizing special meetings, 
where the process of vaccination in its 
mild and virulent forms, can be demon- 
strated, and an autopsy made on the vic- 
tims of the charbon disease. I may ob- 
serve that foreigners who desire to have 
the inoculation tested in their countries 
can arrange with M. Pasteur, who will 
send his authorized representatives to con- 
duct the operations. Young vets. can re- 
ceive also special instruction how to con- 
duct the experiments. 
The only point not yet clearly establish- 
edin M. Pasteur’s important discovery, 
is the duration of the efficacy of the in- 
oculation. To solve this point, the agri- 
cultural scheme of Montpellier, has set 
aside a lot of 36 sheep, six to be operated 
upon each year, during a period of six 
years. 


Potatoes. 


An Ohio potato grower who has had good 
success in raising potatoes by mulching, 
says in the Ohio Farmer: 


‘*T always arrange so as to have for each 
crop of potatoes a clean clover sod on a 
rich, sandy loam, underlaid with gravel. 
Top-dress with manure. I plow late in the 
fall, from eight to ten inches deep. Then 
in early spring, or as soon as the weather 
will permit, I again plow sufficiently deep 
to bring to the surface all clover and ma~ 
nure previously turned under; then harrow 
thoroughly. Furrow three feet apart; or 
less for early varieties. I always plant in 
drills, as I am satisfied from experience 
that there can be more potatoes grown on 
an acre of ground if drilled than if planted 
in hills. I select for seed medium to large 
potatoes. Cut all round shaped ones into 
four pieces, long ones into six or more; 
cutting should be done a day or two before 
planting, as they drop more readily, and 
the tendency to rot is not so great if the 
weather should be wet. I plant all early 
varieties as soon in April as the weather 
and condition of ground will permit, 
There is no economy in selecting, as many 
farmers do, small potatoes, or what is 








falsely termed seed, for planting, as they 





are no more or les¢. than the cullings “or 
refuse of the previous crop. Let your 
ground be ever so rich, and in the highest 
state of cultivation, you can not hope to 
be rewarded, when you come to harvest 
your crop, with a yield as satisfactory as 
you would have had under similar circum- 
stances had you paid due regard to the 
selection of pure, well-formed, medium- 
sized potatoes. In planting I drop twelve 
to fifteen inches apart; one piece in a place; 
cover with bull-tongues. As soon as one 
here and there appears through the ground 
I take the wheel cultivator and plow each 
and every row, with bull-tongues next to 
the row, large shovels outside, thoroughly 
cultivating the ground and throwing suffi- 
cient dirt to cover the row, thereby cover- 
ing all grass and weeds that may have 
started. As soon as the potatoes begin to 
appear spread the straw evenly over the 
ground, four inches deep—six or more if 
the ground isfoul. Straw that has much 
grain left in when threshed, can not be 
used with profit for mulching. After you 
have dug your potatoes burn the straw; 
your ground will then be in good condition 
to seed to wheat, of which you can raise 
from 35 to 40 bushels per acre. Sow to 
clover in the spring; do not pasture after 
harvest, but turn under the clover late in 
the fall. Your ground is ia good condition 
to grow acrop of potatoes the following 
year, if mulched.” 








English Rules for Butter-Making. 

1. The cream should be removed from 
the milk before the latter has,become sour. 
The reason for this is easily explained- 
As soon as the milk begins to turn, curd 
Vis produced, and it1s then impossible to 
remove the cream without taking off some 
of the curd also. Curd means cheese, 
and if curd is made up with cream into 
butter, the latter must necessarily have a 
cheesy flavor, and will in a short time 
become ‘‘strong,” and very inferior in 
quality. 

2. As soon as the butter makes its ap- 
pearance,and while stillin a granular state, 
the buttermilk should be run off. Plenty 
of cold water should then be thrown into 
the churn and the butter washed by turn- 
ing the churn afew turns; two or more 
lots of water should be used until the but- 
ter is thoroughly cleansed. Butter is fre- 
quently damaged by over churning. It is 
quite an error to suppose that after butter 
once forms more can be obtained by 
further churning. Every revolution after 
the granules are about the size of 
Indian corn or small nuts deteriorates the 
quality. 

3. Butter should not be touched by hand. 
The water should be applied by means of 
a butter worker. 

No animal on the farm pays better for 
good keeping than the cow. 

Cows purchased from rich lands seldom 
do well on poor soils. 

One cow well fed, ‘will produce as 

much milk as two carelessly treated; the 
former will be kept at a profit, the latter at 
a loss. . 
The best economy is to keep cows in 
such a manner as to make them give the 
greatest quantity of milk with the greatest 
profit. 

Carrots and other roots cause cows to 
give milk in abundance and of a good 
quality. 

One kind of forage, even the best, may 
not furnish in suitable proportions all the 
elements necessary to produce the best 
milk; therefore,give a large variety of food, 
but guard well against anything that will 
taint the milk or outter. 

Pure water at regular intervals is essen- 
tial to the best results. 

Cows which are near calving should be 
fed with substantial food and ‘odged in 
some clean, warm apartments by them- 
selves; let their drink be lukewarm tor a 
day or two after calving. 

Great milkers pay as they go,but seldom 
carry much flesh on their bones. It is not 
good policy to allow a cow to lose a single 
pound of flesh; it costs money,and will cost 
more to replace it. 

Cows seldom yield their milk kindly to 
a person who is not gentle with them. 

Cleanliness in the dairy is sometimes 
classed among the cardinal virtues. 


~%. 


Top-Dressing and Winter Mulching. 

An experienced farmer writes to the 
Country Gentleman, saying: 

‘*So far as I have noticed, the best 
results On wheat from manuring have come 
from an early top-dressing which has been 
thoroughly incorporated with the later ap- 
plication which operates chiefly asa mulch. 
It may be that the difference in quality of 
manure used will account for the better 
result in one case than in the other. But I 
think winter mulching, except by snow, of 
wheat or other winter grain, is mistaken 
policy. Snow is only on the crop’ at the 
time when growth is not expected; but a 
mulch of straw or other’ coarse mater. 
ial becomes a positive detriment so 
soon as the snow is gone. The chief use 
of a mulch is to keep the soil cool and 
moist. In! winter nearly all land is too 
moist, even without a mulch. Possibly 
coarse straw on heavy plowed soil may 
serve & purpose in protecting the surface 
from beating storms. But with winter 
grain the leaves of the growing plant are 
the best protection to the surface over its 
roots. A mulch shades the leaves, and 
when there is much snow sometimes causes 
them to rot. Mulch always shades the 
ground from the rays of the early spring 
sun, and offsets whatever advantage is 
derived from protection during the winter. 
On exposed ridges, especially if sandy or 
gravelly, mulching is helpful}in keeping 
the soil from blowing; but even there the 
mulch itself is liable to be blown off unless 
weighted down. On more level land the 
mulch, if applied in the fall, should be 
thoroughly dragged in the spring. This 
will change the coarse particles of manure, 
scarify the surface aud incorporate the 
portions with the soil, where if it is really 
manure it will decompose and furnish heat. 
On top-dressed grain where the manure is 
well incorporated in the soil there is nearly 
always some decomposition. 

‘* Mulching is undoubtedly better than 
leaving the soil naked though the winter; 
but I doubt whether it is so beneficial to 
winter grain as has been thought. The 








leaves of the growing crop are its own 


mulch, and any other will interfere with 
that. But every one has noticed that the 
soil under the straw where potato heaps 
have been removed is richer the following 
season. But there are usually more potato 
tops around these heaps, and these contain 
more fertilizing material than dry straw; 
besides being mostly rotted by the time the 
ground is plowedinthespring. The earth 
is usually piled around these heaps, so that 
the fact that they are richer is due to other 
causes than the mulch they receive. And 
yet, if I had the remains of an old straw 
stack in the fall, I should not hesitate 
about speading it on land I intended to 
plow in the spring, sure that it would be 
of some advantage during the winter. But 
I would not spread it on grain or clover 
lest its injury to the growing plant offsets 


part of the benefit to the soil. 
Clover is less adapted to mulching 
than any other plant. Its broad 
leaves enjoy the fullest blaze of 


the sun, and not unfrequently when clover 
grows rankly on rich soil the plant partially 
smothers itself, the lower leaves rotting and 
falling to the ground. This is not, how- 
ever, a loss to be regretted, for the soil 
where a clover crop has been smothered 
down will be fertile for years after. It is 
precisely the condition in which clover is 
most helpful to the soil.” 





Agricultural Items. 

AT the Ontario Veterinary College, at To- 
ronto,40 students graduated the last of March 
About 120 students were in attendance the 
past year. 





It is said that English grocers remove the 
bandages from choice American cheeses, brush 
the surface smoothly that they may look like 
English goods, and sell them as such, thus 
offering only the lower grades made in the 
United States as American, andin this way 
keeping down the reputation of our cheese. 





W3aeke lands are used for a rotation of 
crops, about two years in five are given to 
meadow and pasture, the other three years to 
wheat, barley or oats and maize, thus taking 
from the land three exhausting crops and two 
restoring crops, and this rotation, well con- 
ducted, by a liberal use of clover, and grass 
seed, and land plaster (gypsum), keeps 
up the fertility indefinitely. 





Few of our farmers have yet learned the 
advantages of the practice of English farmers 
when establishing what are intended to be per- 
mant pastures, of sowing not only clover and 
timothy‘ but several other kinds of grass 
seeds in combination with them. In this way 
they avoid the loss of time which most of our 
farmers suffer when the attempt is made to 
produce turf after the clover and timothy 
have gone. 





COTSWOLD sheep are found in the greatest 
perfection upon the hills after which they are 
named. These form an elevated tract in 
Gloucestershire and Oxfordshire, and extend 
into Worcestershire and Somerset. The sheep, 
it is said, have conferred their name on the 
hills rather than the hills on the sheep. Inme 
dizval times the wolds were covered with 
“cots” or sheds,in which the sheep’were hous- 
ed order to protect their wool from injury in 
inclement seasons—hence “‘ cotteswolds.”’ 

A CANADIAN gentleman who recently went 
to England to looMip a market for Canadian 
butter, says that during the past year the 
Danish and French manufacturers, by adding 
a certain percentage of butter, have brought 
their butterine to such a state of perfection 
that it is almost impossible to tell it from the 
best dairy butter. Consequently the demand 
for ordinary to fair goods is now almost gone, 
except in the inland towns, and even these 
are now beginning to use the manufactured 
article. Buttersells at from 40 to 50 cents 
per package, while the butterine can be got 
for 10 to 30 cents. Many English dealers now 
buy only the finest grades ef butter and rely 
upon butterine to take the place of the lower 
grades of butter which they formerly handled 


Che Poultry Dard. 


Hints on Breeding Fowls. 


How many fowls may be kept, and kept 
in purity of breed, depends much upon the 
keeper, the conveniences at hand 
and the situation. It is impossible 
to keep breeds pure where several 
breeds run at large, and if any 
pure stock is desired it is necessary to 
restrict their range. Itis quitea mistake 
that many fall into, that purity of blood is 
immaterial, and that mongrels bred to- 
gether are just as good for all purposes. 
There is no denial of the fact that crosses 
are valuable and many times to be desired, 
but only when the sire possesses the blood 
in purity. The quality of the blood will 
tell, either for flesh or eggs. Beyond this 
first cross is not safe to breed. The profit 
deteriorates when cross-bred birds are used 
for breeding, and such a course has a 
downward tendency. Descent may be 
easier than improvement, but it is 
pleasanter to be at the top than at the 
bottom of the ladder. There is less com- 
pany, and it is not so crowded. Keep 
crosses where and when they are desirable, 
but only first crosses, and always reserve 
some pure stock, and keep it fresh with 
good, original blood, as a bank to draw on 
when necessity requires. 

To be enabled to do this, buildings must 
be secure, and enclosures of outside yards 
safe and substantial. Oftentimes the hens 
lay in each other’s nests, and where the 
color of the egg is the same, how can they 
be told apart? By the eggs, in many in- 
stances, the breed may be known, but not 
always. Both Brown and White Leghorns 
lay white eggs, the eggs of the white 
variety rather exceeding in size, while the 
brown lays the most in number. The 
Black Spanish, the Crevecceur, the Hou- 
dan, the Dorking and some others lay 
white eggs, while the eggs of the Cochins 
and Brahmas are brown, and many of their 
crosses lay eggs of a lilac color. Where 
there is any color to the shell there is more 
or less Asiatic blood in the veins of the 
fowl dropping the egg, the color being 
graded according tothe quality of blood. 
_ While the eggs of many breeds may be 
termed all white, still a close observer will 
note a difference. The Leghorn’s egg is 
what is called white; yet there is a roseate 
glow over the fresh-laid egg, which is 
easily detected by those accustomed to the 

















handling—a glow like the freshly-opened 


oyster shell, which is seen on the inside 
also. The Spanish eggs possess thicker 
shells, and are of adead white—a chalky 
whiteness, as are also the Houdans, and 
these are longer and more pointed. The 
Domicque egg is quite similar to that of 
the Game, being, when in purity, a little 
under size and round. The Spanish, the 
Creveceur and the Houdan eggs are as 


large as those of the Brahma, 
while the weight of the body is 
less. The Leghorn, the Game, Dork- 


ing, Dominique and Hamburg eggs 
are medium in size, but as a rule are 
frequent, which latter virtue belongs also to 
the Spanish. The first crosses of any of 
these breeds are good for either flesh or 
eggs, rivaling in instances the pure bred, 
but further than the first cross it is not 
profitable to go. Climate does not affect 
the nature of birds, but it doesin a manner 
affect the plumage, which becomes darker 
and more gorgeous at the south. Black 
becomes richer and more glossy, the red is 
redder and the markings more distinct and 
visible in a southern country. Itis only 
natural that the climate should make this 
change with domestic birds, since it does 
with wild ones. 
Distended Crops. 

A Vermonter who had an attack of ‘‘ hen 
fever” says he performed a surgical opera- 
tion to cure distended crops, and tells in 
the Country Gentleman, how he did it: 

‘The symptoms were stretching of the 
neck and drawing of the crop to one side; 
crop distended, as if over-fed; apparent 
hunger, but could not eat, because there 
was no piace to store food. Not liking to 
part with her, I tried every nostrum which 
I thought would do any good, for about a 
week, when I was speaking to one of my 
neighbors about it, and he proposed a 
surgical operation. We were told by others 
that we would not succeed, as they had 
tried it, and the fowls were sure to die. 
But we got a needle and thread, sharpened 
a knife, and cut a slit through the skin and 
crop; dug out the mass of hay; sewed up 
the crop, then the.skin; placed the fowl in 
a box, where she could get nothing to eat 
except what wasfedto her. I give her 
about half a cracker a day, soaked in milk, 
until nearly healed. The fowl got well, 





‘| and is alive and well to-day. We attribut- 


ed our success, not so much to the skillful- 
ness of the operation as to the treatment 
afterward. No doubt if she had been 
turned out and fed as usual, she would have 
filled her crop so full that it would not 
have healed.” 


NEW 
Spring Goods 








We have now on sale our First 
Stock of Goods especially adapt- 
ed for Early Spring Wear, in our 
Principal Departments — Silks, 
Dress Goods, Black Goods and 
Trimmings. 

We have largely increased our 
lines, making our stock not onln 
larger but much more choice thay 
any before shown by us. 


No effort on our part will be 
spared to make our store the 
most popular place in Detroit to 
buy Dry Goods. 


William H. Elliott 
Salt in Agriculture, 


STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
Lansine, Mich., Dec, 3, 1879, 
E. 8S. Fitch, Bay City, Mich. 
AR SiR:—The specimen of Refuse Salt you fer- 
warded me from Bay City has been analyzed and 











gives the following result: 
Chloride of Sodium......... 87.74 per cent, 
Chloride of Potassium...... 2.49 
Sulphate of Lime............ 1.68 
Carbonate of Lime........ « 40 
Carbonate of Magnesi . 286 
Oxide of Iron............ fie OR 
WRUCR cs secansiscesgesscarsesscss GOS 


99, 

Fine Salt of the salt works consists essentially of 
Chloride of Sodium, containing but a very small 
amount of salts of lime and magnesium, and only 
traces of Chloride of Potassium and Oxide of Iron. 
For manural purposes the Refuse Salt is more val- 
uable, as it contains nearly two and a half per cent. 
of Potash Salt, which is one of the essential ele- 
ments in the ash of all land plants. The sensible 
amount of Lime and Magnesia Salts also make it 
more valuable as manure than pure salt would be, 
The coloring properties of Oxide of Iron are so 
strong that the refuse salt is much colored thereby 
although less than one part in a hundred is present. 
For manural purposes, therefore, your Refuse Salt 
is more valuable than _— common sakt, because it 
contains enough chloride of sodium, and in addition 
compounds of potash, lime and magnesia, which 
are all valuable in plant growth. Respectfully, 


R. C. KE ; 
Prof. Chemistry, Agricultural College 
E. 8. FITCH, Fertilizing Salt, Bay City 


NORTH - WESTERN 
CORN 


PLANTER, 


Patented February 26. 1867, 
and April 9th, 1881. 


This celebrated Corn 
Planter is extensively used 
in the Northwestern part 
of the United States, and 
gives universal satisfaction 
The Pampkin Seed Apart 
ment is so arranged taeo 
erator can drop pumpkin 
seeds or not at nis pleasure 
It is light, durable and 
easily adjusted. The op- 
erator can both see and 
hear the corn drop, and its 
accuracy can always be re- 
lied upon. Send for circu- 
lars. Price $2.50. <A liber- 
- al discount to the trade, 

Manufactured by 


IRVING D. KING, 
Orleans, Ontario Co., N.Y. 


Genuine GroundiCat 


The best feed in the world for all kinds of stock, 


One pound equals three pounds of corn meal, 
One pound equals nine pounds of bran. 
One pound equals ten pounds of hay. 














BLAT HFORD & CO., 


E. W. 
a25-4t 70 N. Clinton St., Curcago, Ills. 
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MARS. LYDIA E. PINKHAM, OF LYHH, MASS., 
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LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


Is a Positive Cure 
“‘n~ all those Painful Complaints and Weaknesses 
6..common to our best female population. 

Ti ww. eure entirely the worst form of Female Come 
puns. all ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Ulcera 
tion, salling and Displacements, and the consequent 
Spines Weakness, and is particularly adapted to the 
Change of Vife, ( 

}t will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterus in 
an erly stage of develop t. The tendency to can- 
cerous humors there is checked very speedily by its use. 

It removes faintness, flatulency, destroysall craving 
for atimulcnts, and relieves weakness of the stomach. 
It cures Bloating, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, 
Genera! Debility, Sloeplessness, Depression and Indi- 
gestion. 

That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its use, 

It willat alltimes and under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the female system. 

For the cureof Kidney Complaints of either sex this 
Compound is unsurpassed. 

LYDIA E, PINEHAW’S VEGETABLE COM- 
POU? Dis prepared at 235 and 235 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass. Price $1. Six bottlesfor $5. Scnt by mail 
in the form of pills, also inthe form of lozenges, on 
receipt of price, $1 per box foreither. Mrs. Pinkham 
freely answers all letters of inquiry. Send for pamph- 
let, Address as above. Mention this Paper. | 5 


No family should be without LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
LIVE: PILLS. They cure coustipation, biliousness,1 
eud torpidity of theliver. 2 cents per box. 

RG= Sold by all Drndetet~ -—* 















” WILBOR’S COMPOUND OF 
PURE ; COD LIVER 
-OIL AND LIME. 


Cod Liver Oil and Lime.—That pleasant 
and active agent in the cure of all consumptive 
symptoms, **Wilbor’s Compound of Pure Cod-Liver 
Ou and Lime,” is_ being universally adopted in 
medical practice. Sold by the proprietor, A. B. 
Wize0R, Chemist, Boston, and all druggists. 


OWOSSO 


Breeding Stables 


LOUIS NAPOLEON, 


Standard 3.6, 

















RSITG1G RORVICO 8 vio: sisieieies ss: aiccictassis'sinrSersd’owerniee $15 00 
ERY CNG | BERR OM 60: c:s: 0's 5:5 sare alenisielsictatsarcecrecccs 20 00 
PROP ENMIRUG 515.3) ccccioistvalaiaiea cachincadwiccaieeewes 35 00 
JO GAVIN, 
Standard 6, 
PM MIOINGUVICE Ss: Scsadewie’ ovdaiacenescaeses's $15 00 
By the Season...... *20 00 
PRO PED BULO Ce cia/c sista dleleca dae woreardtuciciatsiraisiarteree 35 00 


JEROME EDDY will not Serve. 
&&™ For conditions send for our Catalogues, 


DEWEY & STEWART, 
a4-3m Owosso, Mich. 


TREMONT, 


RECORD, 2:30. 


Sired by Belmont, sire of Nutwood, 2:18144; Wedge- 
wood, 2:19; Dick Moore, 2.22; Nil Desperandum, 
2:24; Lady Kelso, 2:29. First dam, Virginia, by 
Alexander’s Abdallah, sire of Goldsmith Maid, 2:14; 
Thorndale, 2:22; Major Edsall, 2:29; St. Elmo, 2:30, 
Second dam, Grey Goose, dam of Champagne, 2:20; 
Lily Simpson, 2:3114, etc., by Nottingham’s Nor- 
man, £0n of Morse horse. Third dam by Brown 
Consul, son of Bald Face Consul. 

Tremont will make the season of 1882 at Jackson. 
Send for Circular. Property of 


W. A. GIBSON, Jackson, Mich. 
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fo Save Money IN 

” Buy at dealers’ prices. 
We will sell you ANY ar 
ticle for family and per- 
sonal use,inany quantity’ 
at WholesalePrices . No 
matter what,you want , 
send for our Catalogue. 
Wecartyin stock the far 

est variety of Goods in 

US: rita 








. Montgomery Ward &Go. 
227 82.29 Wabash Ave. 
Chicago ff 
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’Sent FREE! 
TREATISE ON FRUIT 


wa EVAPORATING 
Ne Profits and General Statistics. 


> American Mfg Co., Waynesboro, Pa 
f21-6m 


BEST WHEAT 


wo GRAZING LANDS se runs 
ne NOTtREN Pacific R.R. 


in VINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 
ano MONTANA, 


BIG CHOP AGAIN IN f88! 


Low PRICES; LONG TIME; RESATE FOR IMPROVE- 
MENT; REOUCED FARE AND FREIGHT TO SETTLERS, 
FOR FULL INFORMATION, ADDRESS 
R. M. NEWPORT, GEN. Lanp Acr. 
MENTION THIS PAPER. St. PAu. Minn. 



















ASK YOUR JEWELER FOR THE 


LANCASTER 
eee WATCH 2 


Sixteen (16) Crades. 
All Quick-Train Railroad Watches. 
28-13t 


STEEL PLATE & PEARL CHROMO CARDS 
y (half each) name on, 10c. 14 packs $1.00. 

$50 given to best agent. Full particulars with 
first order. NaTIonAL Car6 Works, NewHaven, Ct 
aplicow4t 











Lovely FRENCH CHROMO Cards with 
1Bname onidéc. Chas, Kay, New Haven, Conn, 
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WAGON BOX RACK 
WEIGHT ONLY 100 LBS. fom 
“=~ NITED —~, = a) 


WARRAY To BEAT A 
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: Horticultural, 


the mulching becomes somewhat rotted 
between the rows. In the fall the covering 
is put on as before. Asa rule it is best to 








plow up the beds after the third crop, hav- 








THE FARM GARDEN. 





Does it Pay? 





|Read before the Hamburg Farmers’ Club, March 


26th, 1882, by H. Appleton), 


I am aware that it is a very’ perplexing 
question with a great many farmers 
whether they shall or shall not plant a gar- 
den, the vision of savory dishes of vege- 
tables being driven from their view by re- 
membrance of an unsightly patch of rank 
weeds, where they have at some past time 
planted their garden, and pleaded as an 
excuse that lack of time prevented them 
from giving it the care it required to make 
it a success, When in all probability many 
of them lost time enough to have tended 
their garden, and received the benefit 
I have come to the conclusion 
that it is a mistake ia us to neglect our 
gardens. I will try and give you my idea 


thereof. 


of what a farm garden should be. In the 
first place, it is necessary to have the prop- 
er, soil and condition; in my opinion a 
sandy loam in a sunny spot, if possible 
facing south, and sheltered from the cold 
north and west winds of spring is desir- 
able. I would choose a plot free from 
trees and shrubs, and long enough to ad- 
mit of cultivation with a horse, as most 
of our vegetables can be more easily grown 
in rows and worked by a horse than by 
hand, and are more apt to receive the care 
which would make it a success, than if 
we depend on the human muscle. Of 
course our ideal garden must be maderich 
and productive, by fine well rotted ma- 
nure; should be deeply plowed in the fall 
and finely pulverized in the spring before 
planting. Or if we have failed, as I pre- 
sume 1s the case with many of us, to have 
it fall plowed, plow as early in spring as 
the ground will admit and let it lie expos- 
ed to the sun a few days before planting, 
so as to leave the ground in the best con- 
dition for the seeds, then with good care 
the garden will pay us larger profits with 
the same amount of labor than any other 
portion of the farm. As a great many 
are apt to plead a lack of time as a reason 
why they do not have a good garden, I 
would recommend that a time be set apart 
to look after and care for such work, say 
half a day out of each week, which I think 
any of us can spare from other work with 
profit to ourselves and families, nnless it 
be for a week or two in the hurry of hay- 
ing or harvesting, and if the garden has 
been properly handled previously it will 
not suffer for this short period. Perhaps 
the question will arise, ‘‘ what shall we 
raise in our garden?” I answer everything 
eatable, from early lettuce to the winter 
squash; nor would I stop here, but would 
have a portion of the garden devoted to 
small fruits, to which I am very partial. 
With a little labor every farmer can supply 
his table with everything in this line, and 
he will find it will repay him well for the 
labor and expense. Why is it so many 
people go without these luxuries when 
they are so easily obtained? 

In my opinion, one row of raspberries 
or strawberries six rods long, given the 
same amount of labor put upon a row ef 
potatoes or cabbage of equal length, will 
give us twice the pleasure and benefit that 
can be derived from any other source on the 
farm. Try it once and see if you are not 
satisfied with the result. 

iwill say here I consider it a mistake 
ending in failure, to try and raise poultry 
and have a good garden, either fruit or 
vegetable, in the same yard, as I thorough- 
ly experimented in that way. I would 
recommend a picket or slat and wire fence 
tightly woven, so that chickens cannot get 
through. A garden enclosed in this way 
and properly cared for, will not only be a 
profit but a constant source of pleasure. 





Strawberry Growing. 


The following, written for the Jowa 
Homestead, may help some novice in berry 
culture in Michigan. 

“It is best to plow the ground late in 
the fall for the reasons that the grubs are 
disturbed in their winter quarters, and the 
ground is made friable and mellow by the 
ition of the winter frosts. In the spring 
ifter growth has started, secure good 
young plants. Inno case will it pay to 
plant old black rooted plants. 

“Of perfect flowering varieties Charles 
Downing, Downer’s Prolific, Wilson, 
Cumberland Triumph, and Kentucky are 
among the best. Of imperfect flowering 
varietiesCrescent Seedling,and GreenProli- 
fic are most profitable here. These should 
be Setclosely adjoining the perfect varie— 
es first named. In setting make the 
found mellow by harrowing, and, set 
With a line in rows four feet apart, putting 
ihe plants from eighteen inches to two feet 
apart in the rows, 
“I place the plants in a pail about one- 
tighth full of water. Setting the plants 
= of water causes the fine earth to ad- 
oe to the roots, thus favoring the first 
- of growth. With a little care the 

bs of the plants may be kept dry. I use 
my hands for making the cavity, and for 
Piecing and firming the plants. I place 

© Toots in as natural position as possible 
Press firmly, In taking off the extra 
aves the plant should be so firmly plant- 

that a quick jerk on a leaf will not dis- 
: the roots. At once after planting 

Mmence work among the plants with a 
“te and very soon after commence with 

® Cultivator, 

, "Mellow soil brings up moisture from 
one if the surface becomes hard 
, ed, the plants will make no growth, 
they do not perish, 
the runners begin to form, turn 
~- in the line of the row. By fall we 
have a matted row about 
inches in width with a cul- 
Atier Space between the rows. 
a “ first severe freeze in autumn 
© plants lightly with old prairie 

Y, Or with straw as free from weed seeds 

“at be obtained. In the spring this is 
between the rows, making a nice 
4 to work on in time of picking ber- 
ta ind helping to retain moisture in the 


While the berry crop is maturing, 


. Second year the plants should be 
“Utivated after the picking season when 


Ing a new bed coming on in fresh ground. 

‘* As to fall planting I can see no good 
reason why it should be practiced. If the 
plants are made to grow s0 asto get a good 
stand they are hard to protect during 
winter, ag there are not plants enough on 
the ground to hold the covering. If we 
succeed in wintering the plants we get a 
few berries the next season, but not enough 
to pay for the extra trouble, risk and ex- 
pense. 

“If planted in the spring, and good care 
be given the plant during the season, we 
get a splendid crop. the next year. Muny 
seem to believe that there is some secret 
involved in successful strawberry growing. 
The plain truth is that strawberries are as 
easy to manage as potatoes, and one year 
with another, about as many bushels can 
be grown on one acre of strawberries as of 
potatoes.” 


Prunes and Prune-Making. 





that can be dried into a prune, as many 
are inclined to think. Prunes are pro- 
duced in various countries of contineatal 
Europe, France, Spain, Germany and 
Turkey taking the lead. The plums that 
are suited for prunes form a distinct group, 
the most noted variety being the St. 
Catharine. The plums that are to be 
made into prunes are left on the trees until 
they are fully ripe; in fact, until they drop 
of their own weight. To prevent injury 
by the fall the ground beneath the trees 
is either made soft by working it with the 
plow and harrow oris covered with straw. 
The fallen fruit is picked up each day or 
every alternate day, washed, if soiled, and 
then spread out separately on fzames of 
wicker-work, where itis exposed to the 
rays of the sun. Later on in the drying 
the plums are put in ovens similar to the 
baker’s oven, when they are subjected toa 
heat of about 170 deg. F. At the end 
of twenty four hours the fruit is removed 
from the oven, and when cold is turned 
upon the trays. The oven is heated again, 
in the meantime, to about 220 deg. and the 
fruit placed in again, when it remains 
another day. After another cooling and 
turning, the oven is heated to. 258 deg. 
and a third drying given, which usually 
completes the process. The drying is 
known to be properly done if there isa cer- 
tain elasticity to the prunes when pressed 
with the fingers, The object of all the 
different parts of the process of drying is 
to dry the fruit as far as possible without 
breaking the skin, which, in the well- 
dried prune, should shine as if t had been 
given a coat of varnish. 

In France it isthe custom wr he grow- 
ers and dryers to sell the prunes in three 
grades, founded upon the number of 
prunes required to weigh 500 grammes (a 
trifle over one and one quarter pounds). 
“If seventy or less weigh this, they are 
‘fine; if it requires eighty, they are 
‘medium,’ and ‘small’ if ninety or more 
are required.” The method of drying 
varies somewhat in different localities. In 
Provence the fruit is scalded before being 
dried. Some of the finer kinds are 
‘‘rounded,” an operation by which the 
stone‘is turned within, and the ends of the 
prune flattened down without breaking 
the skin. In the case of common prunes, 
such as are imported in casks, the fruit is 
shaken from the treesand dried without any 
special care. Mr. Felker in his Manual, 
says: ‘‘ All the prunes received in this 
country are comparatively of poor quality, 
as the best are retained for home use.” 
This may account for the low estimate 
which many persons place upon prunes. 
If,they had the best sorts for their sauce, 
etc., the reputation which this dried fruit 
hasin the United States would be much 
higher than at present. But when our 
imports of this single article are among 
the millions of dollars, itis evident that 
there are a great many prunes consumed, 
even though they are of the poorer quali- 
ties.—&¢. Louis Grocer. 





Tomatoes for Canning. 


The discovery of the canning process and 
its adaptability to fruits and vegetables has 
opened up a new industry and given a 
fresb impetus to horticulture and market 
gardening. Itprovidesa way, profitable to 
all parties, of utilizing the surplus which 
would otherwise go to waste in times of 
plenty. We take some facts relative to 
the canning of tomatoes from the Ameri- 
can Cultivator, as follows: , 

‘In average years our Boston canners 
pay 30 to 40 cents per bushel for their to- 
matoes, or from $10 to $12 per ton, deliv- 
ed at the factories. Sometimes, when an 
extraordinary glut of tomatoes appears in 
the market, canners are able to secure sup- 
plies upon their own terms, and lots have 
been sold at 16 to 25 cents per bushel or 
$5.5C to $8.00 per ton, a losing price to the 
grower. In ordinary years the business 
of canning tomatoes in Boston is very ex- 
tensive, there being three large establish- 
ments engaged ip this industry. Very 
little of this fruit is brought from any dis- 
tance for canners’,use, except in instances 
of very short crovs. It is a fact that 
northern grown tomatoes are better flavor- 
ed, more solid, and less watery when can- 
ned than those grown farther south. 
This same rule holds true in the matter of 
vegetables of all kinds. More tomatoes 
are canned in Boston than any other veg- 
etable, inj the proportion of 80 of tomatoes 
to one of other vegetables. 

“A Delaware authority states that the 
annual consumption of canned tomatoes 
is rapidly increasing. As an article of 
food the canned tomato is desirable in 
most families, and at the retail price of 10 
or 12 cents per can is popular with the 
masses, They may be canned in large or 
in small quantities with equal care. A 
cook stove will do equally as good work 
with a large steam boiler, quantity only 
need be the difference. Of course, in this 
way, asin every other manufacture, the 
margin of profit is so close that quantity 
often decides the fate of the enterprise. 
But scores of individuals have utilized the 


Prunes are madeand not grown. Plums 
are grown, and some sorts of them, when 
treated in a certain way, become the 
prunes of commerce. It is not every plum 


others to follow their example. 


and establish brands of greater popularity, 


& consequent brightening of his wits. 
Such a plan would make the grower care- 
ful to produce tbe best tomatoes and to 
avoid delivering to the factory any such 
as would create a loss. On this principle 
creameries and other factories are worked 
throughout the country, and there is no 
reason why canning factories should not 
be thus worked.” 

With reference to the cost, the expense 
of running a factory with a capacity of 
5,000 cans daily, is estimated, in Delaware, 
at $310, exclusive of jfruit. It takes 124 
tons of good fruit to fi11 5,000 cans. The 
Oultwator says: 

“Thus we find that the 5,000 cans have 
cost, exclusive of the fruit, 6 21 100 cents 
per can, or about 75 cents perdozen. We 
have yet made no account of the wear and 
tear of the factory or remuneration for 
the owner. The above calculation sup- 
poses the fruit grown under favorable cir- 
cumstances and demands that each ton 
produce 400 cans, without any allowance 
for loss. Every dollar paid on the ton of 
such fruit adds one-fourth of a cent cost 
to the can or three cents to the dozen cans. 
Hence, $5 per ton makes an itemized cost 
per dozen of 93 cents. Now, allow the 
canner one-third as much as the farmer, 
for the use of his factory and the risk in 
the business, and we have the necessity 
that canned tomatoes bring over $1 per 
dozen before the farmer can hope for an 
increase of price. Every cent that the 
canner receives per dozen7above this dol- 
lar is an addition of from 30 cents to 40 
cents to the canner on the products of a 
ton, and consequently a sliding scale of 
risk may be arranged between the canner 
and grower, whereby the farmer receives 
one-third of the increase, or $1 on every 
10 cents advanced in price. If growers 
expect a profit in the first 10 cents above 
$1 per dozen they must expect to share 
also the risk in the 10 cents that precede 
the $1 per dozen. If they wish to avoid 
this risk they may yet take their stand up- 
on the second 10 cents of advance; that 
is, they may demand $6 per ton, while 
tomatoes sell for $1 per dozen cans, and 
$7 per ton when tomatoes sell for $1.20 
per dozen cans. On this foundation there 
is no doubt the farmers and the canners 
will yet settle their differences. Careful 
estimation has placed the probable prod- 
uct of the coming season at 4,000,000 
cases of tomatoes, or two cans of tomatoes 
for every man, woman and child in the 
United States.” 





Propagating Hardy Trees. 
Prof. Budd’s views on this subject, as 
given inthe WV. Y. Tribune, are as follows: 
‘* Taking the able remarks of the vener- 
able Marshall P. Wilder as a basis, many 
of the leading papers east and west have 
recently contained articles urging the plant- 
ing of ‘the best seeds of the best fruits.’ 
These articles overlook well-established 
principles in plant-breeding. The object 
to be arrived at is the production of 
hardier varieties than those we now have, 
yet equal or superior in fruit. The best 
seeds of the best fruits may give varieties 
bearing desirable fruit, but the law every 
time is against the production of plants as 
hardy as the present. As an actual test of 
an old principle we planted three years 
ago on the College Farin the seeds of the 
finest obtainable specimens of over one 
hundred varieties of the apple. The seeds 
were sown separately and each lot care- 
fully labelled. In company with one of 
the most experienced horticulturists of the 
west I inspected these seedlings, and 
made careful notes, after the first severe 
freeze of the present autumn. Not one of 
the whole lot gives evidence of the requisite 
hardiness needed for our climate. 

‘*The seedlings of Oldenburg, Mon- 
treal Peach, Plumb’s Cider, Gros Pomier 
and Belle d’Havre give fair marks of 
hardiness, but are too thorny and crabby 
in appearance for the best character of 
fruit. Seedlings of Dyer, Early Joe, 
Benoni, Fall Orange, Fameuse, Ben Davis, 
Walbridge, etc., give more evidences of 
producing good fruit, but asalot they 
are not worth five cents for prairie plant- 
ing. Seedlings of Sweet June, Early Pen- 
nock, Rambo, Rhode Island Greening, 
Jonathan, Dominie, and others of this 
elass as to hardiness, are largely winter- 
killed; those remaining show nv traces of 
stamina and vigor. The experiment only 
confirms the law, known to nurserymen, 
that the hardiest and most vigorous seed- 
lings do not come from the largest and 
best fruits. The Red Romanite seeds give 
uniform and vigorous stock, while the 
Yellow Bellflower will not produce one 
plant in a hundred fit for root- grafting. 
‘*The real advances are every time made 
by sudden development from hardy 
primitive forms. In 1884 Mr. Hovey sent 
out the first great advance in the straw- 
berry. The seed producing it was from a 
native flower fertilized by a foreign species. 
The Kieffer, Le Conte and other pears 
now attracting attention were from seed of 
the worthless Sand pear, fertilized by 
South of Europe varieties. The great 
luscious Rogers’ hybrid grapes were from 
seeds of the wild Sage grape fertilized by 
foreign sorts. The Wealthy apple, a 
bonanza in the cold north, was from an 
Astrachan crab seed, fertilized probably 
by Fameuse. In Europe hundreds of such 
examples have been recorded. From the 
best specimens of best varieties we have 
no reason to expect ironclad varieties. 
Practical experience and science favor ex- 
perimenting with seeds of varieties low 
down in the scale of development. 

‘Plant seeds of Tetofsky or Virginia 
Crab where grown near choice winter 
varieties. Plant seeds of hardy and blight- 
proof seedling pears where standing near 
choice sorts. Plant pits of the Rocky 
Mountain cherry when grown near to 


matoes and have grown their own vege- 
tables; with care they have made a repu- 
tation for their brand and remuneration 
for their toil that ought to stimulate many 
A still 
better plan would be for farmers to hire 
the factories to can their tomatoes at a 
fixed price per dozen, a condition that 
would make the business more permanent 


give a steady crop for the grower and 
bring him near the consumer, witha large 
share of the risk of ordinary business and 


son, Plant pits of the hardy Miner and 
other native plums where grown near to 
best foreign varieties. Plant seeds of the 
hardiest known varieties. Plant seeds.of 
the hardiest known wild grapes where 
grown near the bert sorts. Plant seeds of 
the wild raspberry where grown near the 
best foreign sorts. If we admit the 
principle outlined in these examples, and 
it cannot well be doubted, we may expect 
valuable results from seed planting if we 
reverse the rule of planting ‘the best 
seeds of the best varieties.’ ” 


a 


When to Cut Osiers. 


In response to several inquiries on the 
subject of growing willows for basket 
making, we give the following additional 
information from the Country Gentlemen: 

“‘Osiers may be cut at any.time from the 
fall until the spring. They will peel the 
easiest when freshly cut, but they should 
not be cut or peeled when frozen. To 
peel them one should have a bench pro- 
vided with a peeling instrument fitted on 
the end, through which the osiers are 
drawn. The osiers are first tied in bun- 
dles and steeped for a day or two in run- 
ning water; stagnant water would stain 
them. After three days’ steeping they 
are stripped, The bench is much like the 
horse upon which hoops or shingles are 
shaved. The peeler is an iron fork made 
with sharp scraping edges inside and the 
prongs or blades spread a little from the 
bottom upward. This fork is put into a 
socket in a block fitted on the end of the 
bench. The workman sits astride of the 
bench with the osiers on his right hand 
upon a horse made like a common saw 
horse, or tench for binding lath upon. 
The butts are nearestto him. The barkis 
first started at the butt, and as the osier is 
drawn, through, the thinner portion goes 
down 1n the fork so that the bark is strip- 
ped to the end. A second bench, like the 
first, is at the left hand, and as the osiers 
are peeled they can be laid upon it and 
bound in bundles with great ease and 
rapidity. A board should be fixed to the 
end of the bench so that the butts of the 
osiers can be brought evenly against it, 
making the bundle of neat appearance. 
When the osiers are cut they should be as- 
sorted into even lengths as far as possible, 
and this will save trouble afterward.” 





The Concord Grape. 








To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 
I have just read Mr. Lannin’s article 
on the Congord and Delaware grape for 
profit. Iam pleased to see the facts so 
plainly stated, for.I think it will do much 
good to the planter, especially the novice. 
I admit that it is very nice to have a few 
nice little Delawares to eat, but I have a 
vineyard set some sixteen years ago, about 
one-fourth Delaware, which has never 
paid for the trouble of taking care of, say 
nothing of the use of ground, while the 
Concord, by the side of tiem, have paid 
for care, plants and ground a number of 
times over. I have visited a namber of 
other vineyards, and from experience and 
observation, think Ican make more on 
Concords at three cents per pound, than 
Delaware at fifteen cents per pound, and 
have often so stated when asked what 
kinds to plant for profit. 

Prospects for all kinds of fruit fine, not- 
withstanding the recent cold snap. 


Yours very respectfully, 
J. N, STEARNS. 


Arbor Day. 








Governor Jerome has issued the follow- 
ing proclamation: 
WHEREAS, At the session of the Legisla- 
ture for the year 1881, the following reso- 
lution was adopted, to wit: 
Resolved, That the Governor be and is 
hereby requested to call attention of the 
people of the State to the importance of 
planting trees for ornament, protection, 
and shade, by naming a day upon which 
this work shall be given special promi- 
nence, to be known and designated as 
‘‘Arbor Day.” 
Now Therefore, Pursuant to the forego- 
ing resolution, I do hereby designate 
Thursday, the 27th day of April, 1882, to 
be known and observed as Arbor Day, 
and recommend the general observance of 
the same throughout the State. 

pry DAVID H. JEROME. 


Ivory nuts are the fruit of a tropica 
tree, which are produced in clusters in- 
cased ina husk. These nuts are of stony 
hardness and of a white, ivory-like tex- 
ture; they are used as a material for mak- 
ing small articles which are substituted for 
ivory, 3uch as buttons, handles, etc. The 
nuts are produced in Central America, 
and about 1,300 tons of them are imported 
annually. Their value is from 14 to 24 
cents per pound, 








Horticultural Notes. 





It is said that about three acres of Boston 
common have been rendered bare for the com- 
ing season by the dumping of snow upon 
them. The salt and other matter which is 
gathered up from the streets inthe snow is 
fatal to the coming crop of verdure. 





Tue ‘‘ Citron Fair,” held at Riverside, Cal., 
recently, was a great event to the fruit grow- 
ers of Southern California, a grander display 
of this class of fruit never having been made 
there. Over 1,000 plates of oranges, lemons, 
etc., were on exhibition, there being 33 
varieties of oranges, 14 of lemons and three of 
limes. 





+ 


Tue Boston Public Garden is to be orna- 
mented with 100,000 pansy plants and the 
same number of tulips, while 20,000 geraniums 
will be planted out in addition tothe usual 
variety of flowers. Shrubbery cannot be suc- 
cessfully grown in this garden, as the made 
soil is but little over a foot in depth in many 
places, and beneath it 1s a lot of rubbish: 
thrown in where the garden was leveled, 
which is not conducive to vegetable growth. 





A New York quince grower who has an 
orchard of 200 trees which yield him a yearly 
net profit of $2 per tree, cares for them as 
follows: “As the quince is liable to attacks 
of the borer, I grow in tree form, thus having 
but one trunk to keep clear of the enemy; 
besides they are more easily kept in proper 
form and are much more satisfactory every 
way, trained in the form of a sturdy little 
tree, with bearing wood throughout all its 
branches, than the scraggy bush as it is gen- 
erally grown, with vigorous growth at the 
extremeties,and scantly supplied with bearing 


F, JOHNSON, JR., in an article on the Upper 
Peninsula, in Harper’s Magazine, says of the 
fruit of that section: ‘Curiously enough, 
strawberries and currants reach a perfection 
unknown in more hospitable latitudes, a 
Marquette strawberry resembling in size a 
Seckel pear, and io flavor a wild strawberry. 
This is owing, no doubt, to the fact that in 
northern latitudes—Marquette is about as far 
north as Quebec—the few summer days have 
fram 18 to 20 hours of sunlight and after- 
glow, and vegetable growth is virtually unin- 
terrupted by darkness, Light, the botanists 
tell us, bears the same relation to aroma that 
heat does to sweetness, Such strawberries as 
these must be seen to be appreciated, and 
must be visited to be seen, for they are too 
large and too delicate to bear travel them- 
selvyes.”? 





A SHREWD Ohio Dutchman was once asked 
why healways plowed under his stable and 
yard manure green. His reply was: ‘Vell, 
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= 1500 acres in Garden Seed Crops under our own 


for prices an 


MAN’S DOOR 


It is manifest that from GOOD SEEDS 
; eo ONLY can Good V 


tables be obtained. 
The character of LANDKETH’S SEEDS 
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may pe [ can’t exhblain him till you onter- 
schtandt him already, but I exhblain him to 
onterschtandt him mit myself, dish veay. 
Venefer I plows dot fresh manure under dot 


FARMERS! 


furrow, don’t you see, vy den dot furrow 
schmells him all summer, und der roots dey 
schmells him too.’? This is almost identical 
in thought with Mr. Root’s more scientific 
language—‘* When turned under ina heavy 
soil, all the solvent (or soluble) and gaseous 
elements are absorbed by the soil and used by 
the crops.”’ 


SKIN DISEANEN CURED 


By Dr. Frazier’s Magic Ointment, 
Cures as if by magic, Pimples, Black Heads 
orGrubs, Blotches and Eruptions on the 
face, leaving the skin clear, healthy and 
beautiful. Also cures itch, barber’s itch, 
salt rheum, tetter, ringworm, scald head, 
chapped hands, sore nipples, sore lips, old 
obstinate ulcers and sores, etc. 
SKIN DISEASE. 
F. Drake, Esq., Cleveland, O., suffered 
beyond all description from a skin disease 
which appeared on his hands, head and 
face, and nearly destroyed his eyes. The 
most careful doctoring failed to help him, 
and after all bad failed he used Dr. Fra- 
zier’s Magic Ointment and was cured by a 
few anplications. 
(ee"The first and only positive skin dis- 
ease cure ever discovered. 
Sent by mail on receipt of price, 50 cents 


HENRY & CO, Sole Propr’s, 
62 Vesey Street, New York City. 


For Blind, Bleeding, Itching or Ulcer- 
ated Piles Dr. William’s Indian 
Pile Ointment isa sure cure. Price 
$1.00, by mail. For sale by Druggists. 
Farrand, Williams & Co., Wholesale 
Agents, Detroit, Michigan. 


THE WILLIAMS 
EVAPORATOR! 


Fruit and Vegetable Evaporators are manufac- 
tured by the Patentees, John Williams & Son, Kal- 
amazoo, Michigan, also by 8S. E. &J. M. Sprout, 
Muncy, Pennsylvania, These evaporators are well 
known and acknowledged to be the best and most 
practical evaporators In use. We guarantee the 
capacity of our Evaporators. We never fail to do 
more than we guarantee. We can do more work 
on less screen surface in a given time, than any 
other drier or evaporator in use. We have an 
evaporator in our works at Kalamazoo, Mich., es 
pecially for experimentirg, and while we know that 
our evaporators are far ahead of any other make, 
we are constantly making improvements, Our 
evaporators have been thoroughly tested in practi- 
cal business—they sell upon their merits, e ad- 
vise those who — investing in the evapo- 
rating business, not to buy an evaporator that has 
not been tested in practical business; you cannot 
afford to experiment for the benefit of others, We 
invite investigation. Visit our works. Do not bu 
until you see what we have. Send for illustra 
circulars. For the East and South, address S. E. 
&J.M.SPROUT. Muncy, Lycoming Co., Penn. 
For the West, South and Southwest, address JOHN 
WILLIAMS & SON, Kalamazoo, Mich., Patentees 
and Manufacturers, m28-13t 


BRAGG. 
TREES& PLANTS 


of every description. We offer 75,000 splendid peach 
trees in lots of 200 to 500 and upwards at wholesale 
rates. Those wishing to plant will ffud it to their 
advantage to correspord with us. Address L G. 
BRAGG & CO., Kalamazoo, Mich, Descriptive 
Catalogue, 10 cents, m7-8t 


SEEDS. 


Garden, Flower and Field Seeds. 


Fresh and true to name. Send for Catalogue. 
HOVEY & CO, 175% Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


50,000 Grape Vines 


FOR SALE AT 


ROBINSON’S VINEYARD, 


, on Grand River Avenue, Detroit. 


Cape Cod Cranberry Plants; best sort for culture & 
prices. Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass. 
mrideow4t 





























Seedsmen, Nursery- 
men and Florists, 43 Monroe Avenue, Detroit 
Mich. Spring neers on application, 

m 


HIRAM SIBLEY & CO. 


Will mail FREE their Cata- 

logue for 1882, containing a 
descriptive Price- List of 

Flower, Field and Garden 


Bulbs, Ornamental Grasses, 
and Immortelles, Gladiolus, 
Lilies, Roses, Plants, Garden 
Implements. Beautifully illus- 
trated. Over100 pages. Address 


ROCHESTER,N.Y. & CHICAGO, ILL 



















179-183 East Main St. 200-206 Randolph St 
FRUOrT |_ BARREL 
Head Linings, 
Boxes = 
Veneers, &c.: 
! SEND FOR. ° 
And Baskets. | PRICE ust. 
C. COLBY & €0., Benton Harber, Mich. 
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pe Challenge Wind Mills 
Aas SATAY A. | ; 
asection wheel. In 13 years 
without 
5 re: 
TM) ex mill can show. Mills sent on 30 days’ 
trial. Best Feed Mills, Corn Sheliers, 
MIL* CO., Batavia, Ill. 
oa annie SLL 4 ae 
per cent, Please send 20¢ for. 
Premium List &e. Re Cards - 


4 Over 9,000 in actual use. Itis 
| 
aK -—a record that no - 
Brass Cylinder Pumps. Catalogue free. 
\ CHALLENGE WIND MILL AND 
0 sleguat new ChromoCards 10¢. 14 pks.@1 
See pod eeete 
CARD W 





Large Chromo Cards, no 2 alikewith name, 0c 
post paid, G, I. REED& CO, Nassau, N. Y. 











labor of their own families in canning to 





sweet varieties flowering at the same sea- 


wood,’? 


YOU SHOULD 
WEIGH WHAT YOU SELL AND BUY 


THERE I$ MONEY IN THE PRACTICE 


Eyery farmer should have the means of weighing 
his produce before he sells it, and also what he buys 
Asa matter of economy there is nothing that will 
pay him better. The high price of scales prevents 
many from providing themselves with them, and 
they are thus at the mercy of every dishonest party 
they may do business with. One of the very best 
makes of scales now on the market are those man 
ufactured by the Chicago Scale Co., and for the 
benefit of those who read the Farmer we have ar- 
ranged with that company to supply orders sent 
tbrourh us at .greatreduction. The priees are so 
low that the saving of loss on a load of wheat, pork, 
wool, poultry or butter, will pay the entire cost. 
Just look at the prices below and judge for your- 
selves, 

No. 1—Hoeusekeepers’ Scale, 





P mek, ETE DETECT 
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ati ‘ 
weighs from 44 oz to 25 pounds, 
Price '$4 00, and Micnigan FARMER one year. 
With tin scoop 50c extra, Brass scoop 75c extra, 
No, 2--Family Scale. 





weighs from 14 oz to 240 pounds, Size of platform 
104 by 1344 inches. 

Price $7 00 and MicHIiGAN FARMER one year. 
No. 3—Barn Scale. 


weighs from 14 pound to 900 pounds. Size of plat 
form 17 by 26 inches. 

Price $20 00, and MicnigAN FARMER one year, 
With wheels $2 00 extra; or $.2. 

No, 4—Farm Scale, 


weighs from one pound to 6,050 pounds (3 tons); 
size of platform 6 by 12 feet. 
Price, $40, and MicHigAN FARMER one year. 


No, 5—Grain and stock 


- 






weighs from two pounds to 10,000 pounds 5 tons); 
size of platform 8 by 14 feet. 

Price $58 and Micuie¢aN FARMER one year. 

In ordering, give the number of scale you select. 
When ordering singly No 1 will be sent by express 
the rest by freight. Nos 4 and 5 will include the 
beam, box, and full directions for setting up; either 
of these scales can be used for hay, grain, coal, 
stock and merchandise, the only difference is in the 
platform. \ 
All will be boxed and delivered at the depot in 
Chicago without extra charge. Every scale will be 
perfect and will be so guaranteed by ws and the 
manufacturers, and the prices above are only one- 
half or one third the usual prices for the same arti- 
cles. To get the scales at above prices of course 
the order must be sent to us, and the sender must 
become a subscriber to the Farmer if heis not one 
now. 


JOHNSTONE & GIBBONS, 
DETROIT, MICH. 


TATE OF MICHIGAN, t ss 
County OF WAYNE, P 

In the matter of the estate of Belle A. Wood, de- 
ceased. Notice is hereby given that in pursuance 
of an order granted to the undersigned, William A, 
Throop, executor of the estate of said Belle A, 
Wood, deceased. by the Hon. Edgar O. Durfee, 
Judge of the Probate Court for the Count 
Wayne, on the twenty-first day of March 
1862, there will be sold at public sale, to the 
bidder, at the goatenty front door of the City 
in the City of Detroit, Wayne County, Michigan, 
on the eleventh day of May, A. D. 1882, at ten 
o'clock in tke forenoon of that day, the followin, 
described real estate. to wit. Lots eleven an 
twelve of the subdivision of out-lot twenty-three 
of private claim 30, according to [the recorded 
omy thereof inliber 1 of plats, at pages 67 and 

; also lots nineteen, twenty, twenty-one and 
twenty-two of the subdivision of out-lot eleven of 
private claim 30, according to the recorded plat 
thtreof, in liber 2 of see at page 20, all of 
the said above described lots being situate in the 
Township of Springweils, Wayne County, Michigan 
Detroit, March 24th 1882. 
WM. A. THROOP, 
JNO. B. CORLISS, Attorney. Executor. 


Wa. St. LOUIS & PACIFIC R. F; 
~», Depot foot of Brush Street, 
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all, 
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$. UeTrains ran on Chi time, 
ene 


=" Arrive, 
Mail tralin?. . 550.0006 6.45°a. m, 7.45 p.m 
8t.L ouis Express.... 2.85 p.m, 12,10 p. m, 


G™ Trains Jeave Third Street depet, via Toledo 


depots. 
W. H. UNDERWOOD, City Ticket Agent, 





r 


ja31-26t-ju¢-eowl3t 





Detroit time:, 7.40a,m.; *3.00 p. m.; 58.05 p,m. 
*Daily. , . 
Ticket o: ; 167 Jefferson Avenue and at both , 


WARES TO A 
n omes wo 
fully liberal off¢ 
404 Small Fruit Pi 

Very large and fine 


Ee Also GRAPE VINES. 
stamp forcatalogue, E.P,.ROE,Cornwall-on-Hudson 


| rc CENTRAL RAILROAL 





: Leave. 
Limited Fast Train......... t1:20P,M. tl11A0 PM 
BY EXPressiseccccscesrerrrrrnne *9:354.M, %6:30 P, M 
be —— Air Line) aan 4.M. *6:50P, mM 
80 Express......,.. *5:55 P.M, *10: 
Gd. Rapids i Kal. Ex... %4:05 p.m, 2113500 = 
a) Evening Ex.............a8:00 P.M. *8:004. Mm 
MCHAE EX...cccceee-e.. $950 P.M. $3: 4. 


Grand Rapids and Muskegon, 


MGRGEEDECRM 5 cic ccs ovisie:iomecacegen’s +11:40P.m, 

Day Ex...... secceereesssem ees “9:35 4. M, *610P M 

Pacific Ex. ......0scccoee.. $9-50 P.M. *8:00 A. M 
xpress 4:05 P.M. 11:50 a, 





DETROIT AND BAY CITY DIVISION. 


Bay City & Saginaw Ex..... *9,2Eam *1125am 
Bay City & Saginaw &x....... *5,00pm *9.55p m 


Pp 411.COpm *7.10am 
ana excepted. {Daily. (a) Saturdays ex- 
; O. W. RUGGLES, 
General Passenger Agent, 


Ticket offices 154 Jefferson Ave. and depot 
foot of Third St. Trains run by Chioago time. 


SKE SHORE & MICH I« 
SOUTHERN RAILROAD. ne 


Depot Foot of Brush Stree. 
Trains run by Detroit time. On and aftes 











Sunday Dec. 16, trains will arrive and depart 
as follows: 
eave Arriv 
Buffalo &Cincinnati Ex. 7:40 4.4. 1:30 P. _ 
Chicago Express,........ 9:20 4. M. 7:102.m. 
Adrian, Cleveland and 
Buffalo Express........ 3:00 P.M... 82:15 “ 

Fayette, icago and 

cinnati Express..., 6:40 ** 10:504.m, 


The 10:50 a, mM. and the 7:10 P. M. trains arrive 

and 6:40 r. M. and the 9;20 trains depart from 

Brush Street depot; the other trains will ar 

rive and depart from the Third Street Depot. 

| i ene GRAND HAVEN AND MIIe- 
WAUKEE RAILWAY. 


October 16, 1881. 


Trains leave and arrive at Brush street de 
Detroit time, as follows: - 

. ins are. - 

xpress, at 7:30 a. M. for Saginaw and Bay City 

Mail, at 11:00 a. m., for Grand Rapid rand 
Haven, and Milwaukee on 

Grand Rapids Express,6:00 p. mu. 

Night Express at 10:45 p. m. for Grand Rapids, 
and Grand Haven. Sleeping Oar attached, 
Trains Arrive-- 

Through Mail, 5:20 p.m. 

Detroit Express, 12:15 P. M 

Night «xpress. 10:30 P. mM, 

Holly Express, 8:00 a. m. 


T. TANDY, Gen’! Pass, Agt., Detroit. 
Fort Wayne& Jackson R.R 
THE SHORT LINE 


For all points South, Southeast and Southwest, 
cludin ie Baltimore, Washington, Cin- 
cinnati, Louisville, Indianapolis and St. Louis, 














Commeneing Monday, Dec. 16th, 1 train 
will leave soinions: ai am , 


Sours. 


E EXPRESS. EXPRESS. ACCOM. 
Ly. Bay City... 5 25p.m. 7 008. m, ewenaewne 
Saginaw.... 6 30 7 58 sicduateaees 
Lansing.... 9 25 10 25 PR, 
G’d Rapids.10 20 5 40 11 50 ax 
Detroit..... 9 50 7 00 40 p.m, 
Ann Arbor..11 17 8 40 5 22 
Jackson.... 7 15a,m, 12 00m, 7 00 p.m, 
Az, Fort Wayne.11 15 42%p.m. 9 30°a.m. 
NORTH. EXPRESS. EXPRESS. ACCOM. 
Lv. Fort Wayne.11 45a.m. 500p.m. 100 a.m. 
Ar. Auburndc..12 45 p.m. 6 00 3 00 
Jackeon...... 3840p.m. 923p.m. 925 a.m, 
Ann Arbor., 5 07 see scoece 1084 
Detroit..... 6 30 11 40 11 50 
G’d Rapide.10 30 7%2a,m. 430p.m. 
nsing.... 5 35 Sin! | endéeeownes 
Saginaw... 8 2 MebOn |. Satetncnees 


Bay City... 920p.m.1155a.m. . Sau 
All trains daily except Sunday. Accommodatio 
south from Waterloo on Mondays, not Sudnays 

- BROMLEY, 
M.D. WOODFORD, _ Gen’! Fr’t & Pas’r Agt 
General Superintendent, 





ANADA SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 


Depot foot of Third street, Detroit time, 


BUFFALO TRAINS, 
De Arrive, 
Atlantic Express,........... * 4:00 a, m. *9:40 p, m, 
Fast Day Express...coss.....*12:00 noon *4:35 p,m, 
Lightning Express......... *11:25 p.m. *9:10 a, m. 
TOLEDO TRAINS, 
Cin’t, Cleve. and Col’s...... + 7:40 8, m, 1:10 a, m, 
do do do -e-* 3:00 p.m %1:30p, m, 
Toledo & Cincinnati Exp... *8:00 p.m. 8:15 p. m, 
Grosse Isle Accommodat’n. +5:00 p. m. +9:00 a. m. 
All Buffalo trains ron to and from Grosse Isle 


and Amherstburg. 

*Daily. tExcept Sunday. 

Sleepers to Rochester, and parlor cars from there 
to New York and Beston. 

Ticket offices, 154 Jefferson ave. i at Depot. 


W.H. H A 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent. 
| ied & PERE MARQUETTE RAIL- 
WAY. 








Depot Foot of Third Street. Ticket office 
154 Jefferson Avenue and in Depot. 


All Trains run on Detroit Time. 





Arrive, Depart. 
Bay City & Saginaw Mail.. *11:4(0am *9:45am 
Bay City & Ludington Exp *4:15pm *12:08 n’n 
Bay City & Saginaw Exp . *10:30pm 5:15pm 
Bay City & Ludington Exp ¢3:30am  *11:55pm 


Sleeping Car on Night and Parlor Car 
on Day Trains. 


*Daily except Gundere 
C. A. WARREN, P. & T. Agt. 


ETROIT, LANSING AND NORT 
D ERN RAILROAD, 7 








On and after Sunday, April 2, 182, trains 
will arrive and depart from Detroit as followe: 








Going West Going Eact 
4.M. A.M. PLM. PLM. P.M. PLM 
Detroit.... 5:45 9:56 6:30 12: 4:30 9.40 
Plymouth. 6:38 10:49 6:30 11:40 3:7. 8:40 
Howell .... 7:36 11:55 7:35 10:36 2:27 7:36 
Chicago Ju 8:42 1:03 8:46 9:31 1:16 6:26 
Lansing..,. 8:50 1:10 8:55 9:25 12:50 6:00 
Portland... 9:45 2:27 9:25 8:28 11:56 5:03 
Tonia...... 1u;20 «3:09 10:25 7:55 11:25 4:30 
Greenville 11:05 4:05 11:10 7:00 10:29 3:56 
Howa’dC’y11:50 4°35 .... .... 9:40 2:40 
4.4. PM. AM. AM, AM. PLP 
Toni@sccsss, 00. 8380 8:00 -. 10:45 3:40 
Sheridar... .... 4:41 8:00 .... 9:48 2:50 
Stanton... 5.00 9.10°-.. 9:30 2.35 
Edmore... soe 27 9.40 .... 9:02 2:10 
Big Rapids .... 7:€0 11:15 .... 7:30 12:30 
CONNECTIONS, 
Detroit, with Railroads dive: 


Plymoutb, with Flint & Pere Marquette Ry. 
Howard City, with Grand Ravids & Indian 


BR. R. 
J. B. MO uvlKEN 
@en’l ous. 
etroit 


Gt"4" WESTERN RAILWAY. 


W. A. CARPENTER, 
Gen’l Pass. Agt 





a toot of Third Street and foot of Bras 
ee 
a office, 151 Jefferson Avenue, and at the de- 


LEAVE, ARRIVE. 
(Detroit time.) (Detroit tim 
m, ‘10:00 p. 











Atlantic Express...... t 4:00 a, 
Day Express............ * 8:35a,m,  * 6:30p, 
Detroit and Buffalo 

TOBE... sccerseoreee, "12:46 noon * 7:00 8, m, 
New York Express...... *7:00p.m.  ¢ 9:45. m, 
Limited Fast ress, 11:55 p. m. 
-+ Except Monday’ *Sundays excepted Daily. 


Through cioening cars on all night tréiDs, and 
Parlor cars on day trains, 
* The only road east ranning Dining Cars. 

WM. ROBINSON, 
Western Passenger Agent, Detroit. 





FRANK E. SNOW, General Agent, 


WM. EDGAR, Gen, Pass'r Agent, Hamilton, 
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State Journal of Agriculture. 


A Weekly Newspaper devoted te the industrial 
and producing interests of Michigan. 


ee 





JOHNSTONE & GIBBONS, Publishers. 


Street West, (Tribune Co’s. 
Building,) Detroit. 


we 


44 Larned 


*,*Subsecribers remitting money to this office 

would confer a favor by having their letters register 

d, or procuring @ money order, otherwise we can- 
not be responsible for the money. 


Che Michi gan Farmer 


State Journal of Agriculture. 


DETROIT, TUESDAY, APRIL 25, 1882. 




















Mr. P. W. Ryan is the authorized sub- 
scription agent of the MicHIGAN FARMER, 
and parties can pay money to him at our 
risk. 
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WHEAT. 





The receipts of wheat in this market the 
past week have been 93,660 bu, while 
the shipments were 94,074 bu. The visibie 
supply of this graia on April 15 was 
11,200,229 bu. against 20,456,502 bu. at the 
corresponding date in 1881. This shows 
a decrease from the amount in sight the 
previous week of 532,097 bu. The exports 
to Europe for the week ending April 15 
were 742,171 bu, against 582,784 bu the pre- 
vious week, avd for the past eight weeks 
they were 6,241,266 bu, against 15,651,888 
bu for the corresponding eight weeks in 
1881. The stocks of wheat in this city on 
Saturday amounted to 136,468 bu, against 
382,819 bu at the same date last year. 

The tendency of the market the past 
week has been toward lower prices, and in 
this respect has followed that of Chicago, | 
where at one time it looked panicky. The 
decline is based on increased receipts 
brought out by the higher prices that have 
ruled, and favorable weather for the grow- 
ing crop. The crop on the ground in the 
winter wheat States, as a whcle, looks 
well, and in this State extremely so. 
Th: published reports of the Agri- 
cultural department also go to show 

that there is some increase m 
the acreage as a whole. This, 
however is not general, as Illinois and 
Kansas both report a decline, the former 
State quite a large one. The principal 
gain this season, outside of the difference 
in yield, wili be in spring wheat, the result 
of heavy emigration to the northwest. 
The winter wheat States are inclined to 
give less attention to this crop, and we 
predict a decreasing acreage as likely to 
be the rule in the older settled sections of 
this State from year to year. The land is 
toe valuable to put it into competition with 
the cheap lands of Dakota and other 
western territories. The reports of the 
crop from foreign countries are also very 
favorable, and with a light demand from 
abroad as compared with former seasons, 
dealers are not inclined to put much faith 
in the future of the market. Under these 
influences the ‘“‘bears” got the market 
under control and kept it until yesterday, 
when after some dullness at the opening of 
the Board there was a gradual advance in 
the prices of both spot and futures. 

The following table exhibits the daily 
closing prices of wheat from April 1 


to Apri) 24: 
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The following statement shows the prices 
of futures yesterday, as compared with 


those of Monday last: 
. April 17. April 24. 
136% = 1 337 
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The outlook is still favorable for a pretty 
steady market, the fluctuations from day 
to day being only sufficient to afford busi- 
ness for the ‘‘ bucket shops,” and not at 
all influenced by the real value of the 
grain. The prospect for the growing crop 
in this State is good, but in some others, 
notably Kentucky, Ohio and Indiana, it is 
much less favorable than some weeks ago. 
The Cincinnati Price Current says: 


“«We are informed by parties who have 
en pains to examine the wheat fields 
minutely, that the freeze last week result- 
ed\ia much damage to the plants which 
‘were jointed, and that more of the wheat 
had formed joints than is generally sup- 
. These fields present even now a 
flourishing appearance, but on close in- 
spection the joints are found to be black, 
and such plants will sooner or later show 
the blightang influence which is upon 
them. e extent of the country affected 
is uncertain, but probably the southern 
parts of Ohio and [ndiana and a large part 
of Kentucky have suffered to a consider- 
dle extent. Wheat which had not formed 
joints is uninjured.” 
The following table will show the prices 
of wheat and flour in the Liverpool market 
-en Saturday last, as compared with those 
ef one week previous: 


April 22. April 15. 

Flour, extra State...... wonel4s, Od 188 9 d, 

Wheat, No. 1 Michgan....108. 6 d 108. 5 @& 

de Ne. 2 spring.........108s, 2d 108s, 0 d. 

winternew Westernlds. 6 d 108. 4 d. 
mixed new......... 6s. 11 d 6s, 
Old..ceccrvreene 78. 16d - 6s, 
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The satisfactory condition of the farmers 
of this State arises from the fact that they 
discovered that wheat-growing, to the ex- 
clusion of all other crops, was a sure 
method of keeping themselves poor. There 
is not a State in the Union where farmers 
follow & more diversified system of agri- 
culture than our own, and its prosperous 
condition is owing more to this single fact 
than any other, 


CORN AND OATS. 
The receipts of corn here the past week 
amounted to 82,410 bu, and the shipments 
were 28,786 bu. The vieible supply in 
the country on April 15 amounted to 8,- 
126,325 bu, against 13,378,708 bu at the 
same date last year. The export clearances 
for Europe the past eight weeks were 3,- 
782,719 bu, against 14,521,154 bu for the 
corresponding eight weeks in 1881. The 


"| visible supply shows a decrease during the 


week of 786,123 bu. The stocks now held in 
this city amount to 27,036 bu, against 8,- 
129 bu at the corresponding date last year. 
The market has lost its strong position, 
and a decided reaction has set in the past 
few days. The decline has extended to 
all domestic markets. Here No. 2 corn 


| closed dull on Saturday, with holders ask- 


ing 77c and buyers refusing to give 
more than ‘6c. In Chicago the 
decline in values has been even 
greater, and No. 2 spot is now quoted 
there at 71% to 72c, against 76c per bu one 


-week ago, Futures in that market are 


quoted as follows: April, 714c; May, 723 to 

728c; June, 7ijc; July, 71%c. The ‘* bears” 

have had possession of the market for the 

past week, and have spread reports of big 

shipments being on their way and sure to 

arrive, and that the country to the west is 

“full of corn.” This latter statement will 

probably be news at the ‘‘ west ” as well as 

at Chicago. The foreign markets are re- 

ported firm and higher, prices in Liver- 

pool being 7s 14d for old mixed, and 6s 

11d for new do. 

Oats were received here the past week to 

the amount of 105,390 bu, and the ship- 

ments were 28,786 bu. The visible supply 

of this grain in the country on April 15 

was 1,775,252 bu against 8,050,061 bu at 

the corresponding date last year. The 

stocks held in store here on Saturday were 

18,968 bu. against 3,867 bu at the corres- 

ponding date in 1881. The high prices 

have brought out quite large amounts of 

this grain, not only meeting the consump- 

tive demand but adding somewhat to the 

visible supply. The decline in corn affect- 

ed the market, and prices are lower than a 
week ago. No. 1 white are offered at 54c, 

No. 2 do at 58c, and No. 1 mixed at 524c. 

Even at these figures buyers would only 
take what they needed for present emer- 
gencies. In Chicago the market is also 
lower, but cash oats are the firmest, fu- 
tures showing a much greater decline. 
No. 1 mixed are quoted there at 
514 to 52c per bu. In _ futures 
May is quoted at 484 to 50c, June 
at 474 to 48ic, and July‘at 43% to 44¢c. 
Dealers are far apart in their views of the 
future of the market, and neither side ap- 
pears willing to back up their opinions to 
any great extent. 
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HOPS AND BARLEY. 





The market is very quiet, and the move- 
ment of stock is very light. The 


best offer for choice Michigan hops 
is 22c, and for choice. New Yorks 
25c per Ib. At these prices buy- 


ers are not eager. In Chicago Pacific 
coasts are quoted at 24 to 26c, choice New 
Yorks at 23 to 25c, prime do at 21 to 23c, 
prime Wisconsins at 17 to 2ic, and com- 
mon do at 7 to 15c perlb. In New York 
hop-growers in various sections report con- 
siderable injury to the roots the past 
winter, some from winter killing and 
others from the ravages of the white grub. 
Holders there are demanding 25c per lb. 
for choice lots, and as this is regarded by 
buyers as entirely too ‘high, but little busi- 
ness is being done. The Waterville Times 
of the past week says: 

‘The market is very dull. No samples 
are offered by growers, they generally hold- 
ing for 25c. But two lots have been sold, 
the Snell lot of fourteen bales at 20c, and 
the Jones’ lot of twenty bales at 21c. With 
the exception of a few yards the hills are 
turning out better than was expected last 
week, but it is still early, many not yet 
having fairly got to grubbing.” 

Cable advices are to the effect that an 
advance has taken place in American hops 
in London, and that they are moving more 
freely. The V. Y. Bulletin says: 

“‘ Among the trade here there seems to 
be no anticipation of lower prices during 
the next four months. To the contrary, 
the general opinion is that values will be 
higher, unless business proves lighter than 
it was last year. For choice goods, 25c is 
undoubtedly inside cash price and it is to 
be doubted that many can be at 
that. The next best grades realize 23 to 
24c, while mediums do not te to be 
moved at less than 20 to 22c. Fine lots of 
1880's are not available at less than 23c; in 
fact, we hear of a few sales at as high as 
21c, and of bids of 18 to 20c cash from 
brewers. As high as 114c was offered this 
week for fine Centennials (1876's) and 
refused. All descriptions of old hops, it is 
scarcely necessary to remark, are unusually 
scarce.” 

Quotations in that market are as fol- 
lows: 


N., Y. state, erop of 1881, choice......... 25 
do do do to prime., 23 
do do fairtogood.... 18 
do crop of 1880, good to prime. 
do do do low tofair..... 10 @15 
do Old OAS... . coccces coccrssccvseccce @15 
Eastern, crop of 1881, fair to c = @2%3 
Wisconsin do >. sence . 7) 
Pacific coast do GO areveees @% 


Barley was received here the past week 
to the amount of 7,505 bu, and the ship- 
ments were 7,642 bu. The visible supply 
of this grain in the country April 15 was 
772,007 bu against 1,599,935 bu, at the 
corresponding date in 1881. The visible 
supply shows a decline of 161,226 bu dur- 
ing the week. The receipts of barley are 
becoming less at all the principal markets, 
and this is making holders firmer, but the 
demand at present is so light that short 
receipts and diminishing visible supply 
have not affected prices. Any change in 
this respect, however, must result in an 
advance in prices. In Chicago the market 
is quoted quiet, but prices have been 
advanced, No. 2 being quoted at $1 Ot} 
per bu. against $1.05 week ago. In New 
York the market is quoted unchanged in 
price, with very little business doing. In 
this market quotations are $2 to 2 20 per 
cental for good to prime State. . 
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A SUBSCRIBER at Lansing wants quota- 
tions on Hungarian grass seed in Chicago 
and Detroit. The price in Chicagois $1 
per bu., wholesale, in Detroit $1 40 per bu. 
retail. No dealer here has any large 
amount on hand, and will only sell at 
retail prices. If any amount is required, 
it would probably pay to send to Chi ; 
but for a small quantity it w ot. The 








demand for it is very light. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 





Butter was received here the past week 
to the amount of 16,258 lbs, and the ship- 
ments were 5,865 lbs. The course of the 


though the receipts are yet very light. On 
Saturday 25c was the best offer made for 
the choicest lots received, and dealers 
speak of 2@ to 22c as being the best figures 
likely to be obtained before the week 
closes. The consumptive demand appears 
to have shrunk to very small proportions 
indeed, or else it is being met with cheap 
substitutes. If the price of lard and tal- 
low keeps up, while butter gets any lower, 
the oleomargarine dairies will have to get 
out of the business soon, as their margin 
is getting very close. Good grass butter 
is expected to begin coming in soon in 
large quantities, and where it does poor 
lots will be difficult to dispose of. Our 
market is still above a shipping point, as 
will be seen by the quotations of western 
in New York. In Chicago the decline in 
prices the past week has been heavy, and 
quotations there are as follows: Fancy 
creamery 81to 82c, fair to chvice do, 27 to 
29c; choice dairy 28 to 30c: fair to good 
do, 22 to 25c; and common grades at 
18 to 22c. In New York a further 
decline is noted and choice creamery 
is now quoted there at 30 te 3ic, fair to 
good do. at 28 to 29c, ordinary do. at 
24 to 26c, fancy State tubs at 26 to 27c, and 
prime do at 23c. The NV. Y. Bulletin says: 
“The somewhat steadier indications 
claimed for a day or two past have assum- 
ed more positive form, and the declining 
tendency on values 1s for the time being 
checked. Receipts do not 1un quite so 
full from any quarter; the consumption 
is running more on butter and less on sub- 
stitutes, which permits receivers to sell up 
closer and insist upon the rates last quot- 
ed, with some degree of firmness. The 
cooler condition of the weather, although 
not an important factor, has to some ex- 
tent proven beneficial to the market. 
Taken altogether, the fecling of depression 
has disappeared, and we notice a compara- 
tively cheerful expression among the 
trade.” 

Quotations for Western in that market 
are as follows: 


Western imitation creamery.ccccorcrseecceees ALBA 
Western dairy, Choice........ss++ sooee % @% 
Western dairy, good to prime .......++. 22 @23 
Western dairy. ordinary to fair....... .. 20 1 


Western factory, choice current makes.. 21 @22 
Western factory, fair to I |e 
Western factory, Ordinary..cccns. scree 12 @18 


Cheese was received here the past week 
to the amount of 3,060 lbs, and the ship- 
ments were nothing. The market is 
somewhat lower, and 14 to 144c seems to 
be the top price for fine old cheese; fine 
medium of late make sells at 12c per lb, 
with a quiet market. Stocks hela here 
are very light. The. Chicago market is 
dull and lower on the poorer quali- 
ties, while choice full creams are scarce 


and higher. Quotations there are as 
follows: Full cream, 13 to 14e; 
part skims cheddars, choice, it to 


12}c; part skim flat choice, 10 to 11c; 
common to good do, 6 to 8c per lb. In 
New York the quotations are as follows: 
Fancy State factory 13} to 134c, choice 
State factory 122 to 13c, prime 11 to 114, 
and fair to good, 9} to 104c; prime Ohio 
flats, 10 to 11c, and best 12 to 124c. The 
N. Y. Bulletin of Saturday says: 


‘*It is, however, quite as difficult as ever 
to give quotations calculated to convey a 
fair idea of value on this hot weather stock, 
as the goods have to be seen to understand 
the figures. On new cheese we still con- 
sider it useless to attempt giving a positive 
line of quotations. Most of the stock this 
week*has sold at 9 to 11}c, according to 
condition, some few slightly skimmed at 
123c, and one fancy lot full cream is said 
to have exceeded 18c. The latter rate, 
however, is by no means an open or gener- 
al bid, and shippers positively assert that 
they have nothing from abroad upon which 
they can hold out hopes of paying a mar- 
gin on the rates talked of in the interior, 
and which receivers must in consequence 
ask here. There is, infact, no ‘boom’on 
the market and the export demand as a 
rule is cautious.” 


The Liverpool market is reported dull 
at 64s, the same figures as noted one week 
ago. 
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WOOL. 








The eastern markets show a quiet but 
steady feeling in the trade, with buyers 
more inclined to secure stocks than a few 
weeks ago. While there has been consider- 
able firmness manifested by sellers there 
has not been any advance in prices during 
the week, most holders seeming willing to 
let their stocks go at current values so as to 
be ready to take hold of the new clip. 
Michigan X and above is quoted in Boston 
at 40 to 4ic, No. lat 43 to 45, and No. 2 
and common at 80 to 36c per lb. New 
York and New Hampshire X and above at 
86 to 3¥c, No. 1 at 41 to 48c, and No. 2 
and common at 80 to 34c. Ohio XX and 
above is quoted at 42 to 43c, and X at 41 
to 42c per lb. Coarse wools are neglected, 
while fine wools, both washed and un- 
washed, are the most active and very firm, 
washed being in short supply. 
In Boston the past week the market has 
been more active, and the sales amounted 
to 2,290,390 lbs, of which 1,949,390 Ibs 
were domestic and 441,000 foreign. The 
Bulletin of that city says of the market: 
“Tt is evident that the old stock of X 
and XX fleeces is but moderate, and that 
the consumption of the past year has not 
only fully equalled the clip of such wools 
but that it has also taken up several million 
pounds that were held over in the country 
from the season of 1880. A considerable 
portion of the fine fleeces that were sold 
this week were taken 1n large lots by lead- 
ing New England and New York mills; 
and some of the holders of what X and XX 
Ohio now remains in this market, have 
refused offers this week which they would 
have accepted ten days ago. There would 
seem to be good reasons for expecting, 
therefore, that such grades of wool, and 
any others that can be readily substituted 
therefor, should continue fairly firm until 
the supply begins to increase through the 
new clip.” 
Walter Brown & Co., of Boston, the 
well known wool dealers, in their circular 
of Friday last, say: 
‘‘The first arrivals of fine unwashed 
wool will come in before there is any 
accumulation of stock, and undoubtedly 
meet witha liberal demand at current 
rates. The favorable impression made by 
these wools last year among manufacturers, 
is likely to be repeated during the coming 
season, and where care has been taken in 
preparing the fleeces for market, we think 
— will be well satisfied with the 
ts. 


‘“ While the supply of most grades of 
wool is in satisfactory condition for this 
period of the year, and indicate a general 





cleaning up before the new clip arrives, an 
exception must be made in medium and 
low unwashed Kentucky, Missouri, &c., 
both clothing and combing. 
there is on hand quite an accumulation, 
with but little demand, and it is quite prob- 
market has been downward all week, al- | lematical what disposition can be made of 


Of these 


this stock without considerable further 
concessions in prices, Well bred wools of 
half blood Merino do not come into this 
category, they are closely sold up, and 
will probably move freely into the hand of 
consumers at satisfactory values.” 


In reference to the New York market the 
Economist reports a quiet tone, with buyers 
taking only small quantities, but values 
generally well maintained on desirable 
qualities. That paper makes the following 
remarks on the prospects of the new clip: 


‘WE can _—— stocks of foreign, of all 
kinds of clothing wool, as very light in 
quantity. This smallness of stock .must 
maintain the price of all fine clothing grades 
very nearly steady. We see reports of low 
ep in fleece made in Boston, but we do not 
lieve they were Ohio wool, for we know of 
buyers coming direct from there and buying 
here for cash at higher quotations. 
“ There are always at this season of the year 
certain houses beer apne | sold oht of wool, 
are more interested in marking down prices 
than anything else,and such parties, we doubt 
not, wash prices down when they have not 
actually taken place, We very much doubtif 
wool can be bought at any lower prices than 
for weeks back, save now and then an odd lot. 
Stocks are so small that no one feels nervous, 
and from what we hear from San Francisco it 
looks as though no new California was likely 
to be obtained at less than last year’s rates. 
Cold weather and rains have put back the 
California clip two or three weeks, ani no 
Jarge receipts are looked for before May lst. 
‘What has so far come forward has been 
held high, and what sales have been made 
have been at prices which would not pay 
anything but aloss on fetching wool here. 
The fact is the growers hold the power of 
the market, and hold it so firmly that when 
all <i decrying stock they do not scare for a 
cent. 
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THE TARIFF ON WOOL. 





The following extracts are taken from 
an article on the tariff on wools which ap- 
peared in the Chicago Tribune of Monday 
last: 

The Bulletin, the organ of the Ameri- 
can manufacturers of woolen goods, re- 
cently published the statistics collected by 
the United States census of the woolen in- 
dustry during the year 1880, and we call 
the attention of the American wool-grow- 
ers tothe wonderful protection they enjoy 
under the tariff from the endrmous tax 
levied on carpets. During 1880 the mater- 
ials consumed in the manufacture of Ameri- 
can carpets were as follows: 


Foreign or imported wool, pounds.... 34,044,252 
American WOO], POUNS........ccccwe -o.s 2,029,319 
BROGAY, DOWNES .50c0s 5560600 vccccccesse 60 ,369 
Cotton warp, POUNGS........ceccceses 6,636,382 
Value of carpet products....... ...... $33,158,377 


Oat of a total of 36,000, 000pounds of wool 
consumed by all the American manufac- 
turers of carpets, only 2,000,000 pounds 
of American wool was purchased or used. 
This isa specimen of the way in which 
American wool-growers are protected by 
the tariff. Thirty-four out of every 36 
pounds of wool consumed by the manu- 
facturers of American carpets were im- 
ported from foreign lands, utterly indif- 
ferent to the fact that out in lowa Mr. 
Kasson’s constituents were producing 
wool, which was American wool, and in 
consideration of the expectation that 
American wool would at least be used by 
the manufacturers of American carpets, 
they had been subjected to and were com- 
pelled to pay enormous taxes on the car- 
petsthey used. * * * # 

The tariff was deliberately arranged so 
as to prohibit by enormous taxes the im- 
portation of all wools not grown in this 
country, except in the case of 
carpet wools, but the tariff except- 
ed this article. Thus the duty on wools 
ranges frem 10 cents per pound and 11 per 
cent. ad valorem to 30 cents per pound 
and 388 per cent. ad valorem; but when it 
comes to the raw material for making car- 
pets the duty on carpet and similar wools 
drops to three cents per pound, and of 
this kind of wool not less than 49,000,000 
pounds was imported in 1881. 

The above must have been written by 
some one entirely unacquainted with the 
business of wool-growing and carpet man- 
ufacturing. It will probably be news to 
him to know that the present iariff, where- 
by carpet wools are allowed to come in 
the country at a very low rate of duty, 
was arranged at the instance of the wool- 
growers themselves, and that it meets their 
approval. The Zrbune writer is assured 
that there is not a wool-grower in the 
country who wants to grow such wools 
as are used in carpets. They are the 
product of warm countries, where the wool 
is more of: the consistency of hair than 
woo], and the sheep upon which it is 
grown are of the very poorest description. 
Our farmers cannot afford to grow such 
wools, especially when they cannot grow 
sufficient clothing wool, worth three times 
what carpet wools are, to meet the wants of 
the country. 

In this connection the following extract 
from @ communication of the Secretary of 
the Southeastern Wisconsin Sheep Breed- 
ers’ and Wool Growers’ Association, pub- 
lished in the Tribune of Saturday, shows 
that we are not alone in our views on the 
present tariff on wool. 

Protected by tariff laws, the flockmas~ 
ter is assured a fair compensation for his 
productions, and if thus secured for a few 
years yet to come the vast amounts of for- 
eign wool which now annually come to 
this country will have been produced by 
the — of this *nation, by which means 
we shall be enabled to supply our own 
consumption, increase our material wealth, 
and become prepared'to compete in the 
markets of the world. Until then it be- 
comes the duty of this sociéty to watch 
the movements of our political foes, to 
sound the cry of alarm when they would 
sieze the support of our protection and 
force us to the level of the lordridden and 
pauper fields of Europe. 

The Tribune will see that its indignation 
over the wool tariff is entirely thrown 
away, and that the sheep men are respon- 


ly arranged ” plan to defraud them. 
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It is generally supposed that the United 
States is the only country that has ever 
attempted to restrict the immigration of 
the Chinese. But the fact is that the only 
other countries to which the Chinese have 
shown a disposition to emigrate were 
obliged to pass restrictive laws. This has 
been the case in the British colonies of 
Australia and New Zealand. Several ‘of 
them have enacted anti-Chinese laws far 
more severe and oppressive than that which 
the President refused to sign. The Aus- 
tralian laws received the assent of Queen 
Victoria, and the approval of one of them 
was advised by Mr. Gladstone, {though 
Great Britain had not'previously negotiated 

a treaty permitting the colonies to do this, 





In the case of the United States a treaty | 
gave us that right, and in the most explicit 
language. Those papers and people who 
ate calling certain congressmen asses, had 





sible for what it regards asa ‘‘ deliberate- Extra 


better turn their attention to Mr.Gladstone, 
whom they are always referring to as a 
model statesman, and a humane and en- 
lightened man. 
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The Buffalo Bank Failure. 








News of the failure of the First National 
Bank of Buffalo was received here one 
week ago last Friday, but as the particulars 
were very meagre, and knowing taat a 
great many of our stock dealers were doing 
business through this bank, we refrained 
from discussing the failure, at the time, 
preferring to await further developments, 
and hoping that later reports would prove 
more assring to the holders of the bank’s 
paper in this State than the first dispatches 
indicated. In this we have been disap- 
pointed, and later advices show that the 
bank’s affairs are in a much worse condi- 
tion than at first supposed, and a dispatch 
we saw on Saturday last, from a Buffalo 
party, said that the bank ‘‘ might pay fifty 
cents on the dollar.” There are drafts 


held by parties in this State aggregating a 


good many thousands of dullars, which 
have been received from commission deal- 
ers in live stock, at Buffalo, in payment 
for stock sold on their account. Refer- 
ring to this matter, the Buffalo Mercantile 
Review says: 

‘* In the meantime those parties holding 
the bank’s drafts sent them as proceeds of 
stock sold, will, of necessity, become cre- 
ditors of the institution and receive their 
pro rata amount of what the assets of the 
bank will realize; the responsibility of par- 
ties sending such drafts, closing, when 
such stock as had been consigned to 
them was paid for by the procuring of the 
drafts in payment of the stock so sold.” 
We do not know whether our worthy 
contemporary has submitted this ques- 
tion to a lawyer or not, but we will 
venture to join issue with him as to 
the status in which he places the 
parties concerned. The commission man 
has received from the consignor cer- 
tain goods, which he is to dispose of and 
remit to him the net amount of the sale, 
and untilsuch amount is received by the 
consignor in currency or gold, he has only 
the commission man to look to. Now, a 
draft is not money, it is only an order for 
the payment of money, and if the party on 
whom itis drawn refuses payment of it, 
then its value is just the price of the paper 
on which {it is written. It makes no dif- 
ference with its value because a bank has 
issued it. The responsibility of the debtor 
is no less. If the commission man had 
sent his own personal check instead of the 
draft, and the bankon which the check 
had been drawn had closed its doors, would 
the commission man then be released from 
the payment of the amount? The cases 
are similar, only that the commission man 
instead of using his personal check pro- 
curesone from another party, which on 
presentation proves worthless. Our con- 
temporary says that the responsibility of 
the commission man ceased when he pro- 
cured this ord:r for the payment of the 


* | money, and that the consignor must look 


to the drawer of the order for the amount 
realized from the sale of his goods. We 
sincerely hope that the law cannot be con- 
strued to legalize transactions of this kind. 
Could it be done, what a wide field for 
fraud it would open up; and we venture to 
say that if this point could be maintained 
at law, that inside of one year there would 
not be enough live stock commission busi- 
ness done in Buffalo to occupy the time of 
one firm. 

The larger portion of the drafts in the 
hands of Michigan men, are from the well 
known firm of McDonough, Stevens & 
Dunning, who are old residents of our 
State, and have always had the reputation 
of being an honest and fair dealing firm. 
The amount of drafts ‘procured from the 
bank by this firm is, as near as we can 
learn, about $55,000. In a conversation 
with one of the parties interested, and one 
who probably represents the largest cred- 
itors of the firm, we learn that the question 
of the responsibility of the firm for the 
amount of the drafts sent out had been dis- 
cussed, and that the firm had made no 
claim that the sending of the drafts consti- 
tuted a payment for stock consigned them. 
They further stated that if given time, full 
payment would be made to all parties. The 
tying up of $55,000 has of course crippled 
them so far as ready money is concerned, 
and should creditors insist on immediate 
payment, it might necessitate a suspension. 
From what we know personally of the 
firm, we believe that if sufficient time is 
given them, every cent of the indebted- 
ness will be paid, while if payment is 


forced the amount on the dollar recovered 
will be small 


aia 
a 


A SUBSCRIBER wants to know if long 
wooled sheep really bring a higher price 
for mutton than Merinos. So far as our 
home market is concerned there do not 
enough long wools come in to determine 
that question, hence we have never given 
any quotationsuponthem. In the Buffalo 
market, however, there isalways a large 
number of Canadian long wool sheep on 
sale, and we give the quotations on both 
varieties, taken from the Mercantile Review 
of the past week, which will fully answer 
the inquiry: 





FINE WOOLED. 
Ave: 
weight, lbs. Price. 
Common to fair.....0.0..... 70to 80 $5 75@6 25 
Good to choice.......... - Ste 90 6 40@6 75 
Choice to extra........... 95 to 105 6 75@7 2 
fine...... scssseerseseeees 110 to 120 7 30@7 40 
COARSE WO@LED 
Fair to good............... 80 to 90 5 75@6 00 
ae oa... 95 to 105 6 25@6 50 
Choice to extra............ 110 to 120 6 75@7 00 


The extra value in fine wools at present 
undoubtedly comes from their pelts, but 
as they have sold as high as coarse wools 
since January last (as far back as we have 
the figures) it would certainly appear that 
a pound of mutton is worth about the same 
amount; whether it comes from fine wool- 
ed or coarse wooled sheep. 





A pispatom from Buffalo last Saturday 
announced the suspension of L. L. Crock- 
er, the proprietor of the Stock Yards at 
that place, and also of the Buffalo Fertil- 
izer Works. Arrangements have been 
made so that the business will be continued 
as usual, without interruption. We have 
received the following circular from Mr, 
Crocker: 

‘The assignment of L. L. Crocker, we 


are pleased to inform you, does not, in 
apy way, affect the business of the Buf- 





falo Fertilizer Works, *All orders will be 
promptly filled, and the well established 
credit of their goods will be maintained. 
Our orders for this Spring’s trade are 
double the amount of last year, showing 
most convincingly the confidence in the 
superiority of the Buffalo fertilizer over 
other goods offered in competition.” 





THE Shipherd investigation has appar- 
ently ended in completely clearing ex-Sec- 
retary Blaine, Minister Hurlbut, and a 
number of Congressm2n from any con- 
nection with the visionary schemes of the 
Peruvian Company, and also established 
the fact that Shipherd is either mentally 
incompetent or the most perverse liar since 
the diys of Ananias and his wife. 








NEWS SUMMARY. 





Michigan. 


Detroit is again considering the question 
of abolishing the high school. / 


Vermontville claims to have the beat arrang- 
ed postoffice in Eaton County. 


The Clinton Woolen mills use on an average 
800 pounds of wool per week. 


Flint Globe: The Flushing wool growers 
hod their shearing festival May 4th. 


Two men have been convicted and fined in 
Grand Haven for illegal fishing with nete. 


A session of the pastors of the Universalist 

—— will be held at Hillsdale on the 2d of 
ay. 

The Methodist Church three miles from St. 

— was destroyed by an incendiary fire last 

week. 


The Caro Advertiser has been sold to G. H. 
Pond, who will run it in the interests of the 
Republican party. 


The Midland Republican says a stock com- 
pany has been formed there for carrying on 
the flouring business. 


Grand Rapids Democrat: About $1,363.50 
Was taken as gate money during the late 
walking contest here. 


Bay City houses are about to be numbered, 
preparatory to the estabiishment of the free 
delivery of mail matter. 


Itis said that the river and harbor bill as it 
now stands provides $124,000 for the improve- 
ment of the Saginaw River. 


Thirty-six horses were ey from the 
vicinity of Mason to the east last week, over 
$6,000 being paid for them. 


Riley Centre, 8t. Clair County, claims the 
oldest cat on record. It only lacked two 
months of being 20 years old. 


Oscar L. Treat, the Oxford pension fraud, 
has been convicted and allowed ten days in 
which to move for a new trial. 


J. J. Woodman, master of the National 
Grange, is building a barn on his farm at Paw 
Paw, which is to be 60x60 feet. 


Grand Rapids Eagle: The house of J. B. 
McKay, of Coopersville, was burned on the 
+ lice a loss to the thrifty farmer of 


? 


The Hastings Banner says that wheat in 
Barry County is looking splendidly, and the 
rospeet is that the crop will be unusually 
arge. . 


* 

A Chinaman has been admitted to all the 
rights and privileges of citizenship at Grand 
Rapics, and another has taken out his first 
papers. 


George Miller, of Plainwell, was killed at 
Gobleville, Van Buren County, while moving 
a stump machine, on the 20th. The machine 
fell upon him, crushing in his breast. 


Monroe Democrat: The Dundee farmers 
have purchased a Norman horse weighing 
nearly a ton, and paid about$1 per pound for 
him. He is said to be immense. 


Lester A. Rose, opce editor of ‘ Rose’s 
Nose,’’ a notorious publication suppressed by 
the authorities of this city, is now managing 
the Joliet, Ill., Daily News. 


C. W. Dickey, a cadet at the military aca- 
demy at Orchard Lake, died of inflammatory 
rheumatism last week, and his remains were 
taken to his home at Racine, Wis. 


Onthe 2ist the steam saw mill at White 
Cloud, owned by Fred. Ramsey, was totally 
destroyed by fire. Loss, $5,000; insurance, 
$4,000. Thecause of the fire is unknown. 


Twelve thousand shovels and 9,000 spades 
are turned out every week, in the United 
States, and yet the man who wants to borrow 
= won’t believe that a single factory is run- 
ning. 


It is estimated that $10,000 worth of sheep 
were presentat the Manchester sheep-shear- 
ing festival on the 2lst. Seventy-five head 
a on exhibition, of which thirty-two were 
shorn. 


The wicked young men of Northville in- 
dulge in match drawing for oranges. We 
don’t know what the game is, but it is awful- 
ly sinful, for the Record wants the authorities 
to make them stop it. 


Marine City Reporter: A company has been 
organized here for the manufacture of brick, 
and machinery will be putin capable of pro- 
ducing 35,000 brick per day. 
Wonsey, Rouval & Wedow. 


The Jonesville Independent avers that the 
new jail at Hillsdale is not a success, its ap- 
pearance not being creditable, and a consider- 
able quantity of poor material having been 
used in its construction. 


Battle Creek Journal: Mr. John Rowe, of 
this place, bought of Mr. George Perry, 44 
cattle which came to the sum total of $4,058. 
60. These are perhaps the best lot of cattle 
that ever left Calhoun County. 


At St. Clairon the 18th, a son of H. R. 
Pierce was riding a horse past the school 
house; the animal became unmanageable, 
reared up aud fell over backwards, falling on 
the boy and killing him instantly. 


Shiawassee American: A new plan of fish- 
ing has been adopted here, being used for the 
first time Jast Sunday. The fishermen ex- 
ploded dynamite cartridges in the water, 
which killed all the fish in the vicinity. 


Don Henderson, of the Allegan Journal, is 
out with a card repudiating his partner, Reid. 
Both are Republicans, but while Henderson 
backs the party ticket under all circumstances, 
Reid took exceptions to one or two candidates 
at the last elections, “‘ hence these tears.”’ 


It is reported on what appears to be good 
authority, that the Grand Rapids & Indiana 
Railroad will commence in a few days survey- 
ing a branch road from Cheboygan to Maple 
River, some 12 or 14 miles distant, with a 
view to its construction the present season. 


Two good clay banks having been found 

within a mile and a half of Dowagiac, a brick 

yard will be established in that city, if the 

citizens will contract for enough brick to 

we the proprietor the sale of his first 
n. 


Ovid Register: Mrs. John Meacher, of 

Duplain, drowned herself last week in Maple 

River. She had been ill for some time, and 

feared she was losing her reason, and probab- 

ly ended her life in a moment of despon- 
ency. 


he firm is 


The Central Michigan Bee-Keeper Conven- 
tion met at Lansing on the 20th; 22 names 
were added to the membership. The Agsso- 
ciation will petition the Agricultural Society 
to provide a building for apiarian exhibits at 
the next State Fair. 3 


The Michigan Millers’ Mutual Insurance 
Company held a meeting at Lansing on the 
2ist. By a special act passed at the last session 
of the Legislature it is now empowered to 
take risks on stocks and mills, as well asupon 
buildings and machinery. 


At Ovid, on the 17th, the Ovid & Traverse 
Bay Railway Company was organized, with a 
capital of 21,000, . The following Board 
of Directors were elected: Charles Farmer, 
E. C. White: A. M. Haton, H. A. Potter, A. 
Beattie and A. Swarthout. 


In §Springwells, while two laborers in 
Baugh’s steam forge were wrestling with each 
other, one of them in endeavoring to preserve 
his balance lifted one leg, which came under 
the powerful steam shears just as the blade 
descended, severing his leg as ifit had been a 
straw. 

A nine years old son of A. Acton, livin 
near Saline, while playing in his father’s 
barn last week, fell froma pole, which was 





—— 


suspended from the beams by c 
he fell was caught in the mouth by aia 


hook on one of th 
tee e chains, fearfully acerating 


Sanilac Reporter: For a building lot 

cash bonus of $500, Amos Wood. of foes 

ville, will build a four story grist mill with 

four run of stoves. About ion has been 

ny and Be pepe assured, 80 the 
6 are g ‘or a mill 

oo , by the first of 


A couple who met at Battle Creek for the 
first time on arecent Sunday morning, hunted 
up a justice and were married in the evenip 
Proceedings for divorce will next be in order. 
~ sh wrocage —_— be condneted with 
such ‘‘interse”’ rapidity as an Am 
courtship. re wn 


Mrs. McCullis, of Grand Rapids 
who interviewed a police justice 
answer «a charge cf stealing wood 


pleaded that she “didn’t steal it, but only 
took an armful once in a while as all the res 
of the neighbors do.” The justice, realizing 
the force of example, released her. 


At Emmett, St. Clair County, a novel suit 
was recently tried before the local justice, 
Peter Mullen sued Charles Bidgood for $39 
due him for services in procuring the latter ¢ 
wife. The justice decided in favor of the 
plaintiff, but the case has been appealed to 
the Circuit Court. 


Bay City Tribune: An eight year old child 
was last week decided to be a fit subject for 
admission to the State as school at Cold- 
water. It is alleged that for the past two 
years she has been a thorough kleptomaniac, 
stealing ‘*‘ everything she could lay her hands 
upon,” as the expression is. 


A Newaygo man, named C. A. Stone, visited 
Grand Rapids last week, embraced the oppor. 
tunity to get ‘‘howling drunk,’ and after 
sobering up reported at police headquarters 
that he was $240 short. He had no idea of 
where he was relieved of the money, but was 
able to recognize a deficiency im his change, 
as he had but three cents left. 


Portland Observer: Mr. Eli Coleman hag 
on his farm a mare 26 years old, from which 
he has sold $990 worth of colts, and has now 
in his possession one horse valued et $150 and 
one at $125, both raised from her. He hag 
worked her eight winters in the pine woods, 
realizing from her services from $50 to $250 
per winter. 


Flint Democrat: The ticket agent of the F, 
& P. M. railroad office, quiets riots among 
the hackmen who congregate to await the ar. 
rival of trains, by dampening them with a 
mixture of ink and water applied through the 
medium of a large sized squirt-gun. The 
douche bath works admirably, and is less ex- 
pensive and more fun for the agent than call- 
ing in the police. 


Plainwell Independent: The first record of 
sheep-shearing in this vicinity comes from 
Cooper, where three weeks ago a man sheared 
150 fat sheep which he was about to ship to 
an eastern market. The cold snap came on, 
and he had to put them in his underground 
barn, where they remained till last week, 
when he was able to ship them. 





General News. 


It is claimed for the Minneapolis steam plow 
that it can break 30 acres in 10 hours. 


The Potter block on Main Street, Ashland, 
O., burned on the 22nd; loss $10,000. 


R. G. Dun & Co. report 124 as the aver- 
age number of failures a week for the past 
five weeks. 


A saw mill boiler exploded at Catawha, 
Ohio, on the 2ist, killing John Shoab and 
badly injuring three other men. 


The frost has killed all the cotton that was 
up in several Tennessee and Arkansas coun- 
ties, necessitating replanting. 


The governor of Iowa has offered a reward 
of $500 for the apprehension of the murderer 
of Mayor Stubbs, of Polk City. 


The Delaware River Chemical Works at 
Philadelphia were damaged by fire on the 
22nd to the extent of $60,000; insured. 


Twenty-four loads of cast-off furniture 
from the White House were sold at auction 
recently, the same realizing about $6,000. 


On the 20th the House bill appropriating 
$465,000 to supply the deficiency for printing 
for the current year was passed by the Senate. 


The long suffering and patient public will 
be appalled by the announcement that Mrs. 
Scoville threatens the country with a lecture 
tour. 

A woman and her two year old baby, beth 
dead drunk, were arrested in Boston on the 
20th, and sent, one to the lock-up, the other 
to the hospital. 

The Pennsylvania tornado did one good 
job. It blew a hole through a $50,000 dis- 
tillery at Bradford and spilled 600 barrels of 
whisky into the river. 


Lake City, Minnesota, was damaged by 
fire on the 21st. to the amount of $100,000 
The best part of its busiaess quarter was 
burned to the ground. 


A Cuban sugar planter, employing 500 
hands, has decided to remove his entire busi- 
ness to Florida, as soon as the Okeechobee 
lands are ready for cultivation. 


Marshal Snodgrass, at Crestline, Ohio, 
was shot and killed by a burglar he was 
trying to arrest, on the 2lst inst. A mob 
nearly succeeding in lynching the murderer. 


For a wager of $250 a second Sam Patch 
named Robert Donaldson is going to jump 
from the Brooklyn bridge into East River o# 
7 14. The hight above the water is 2 

eet. 

MeLean, would be assassin of Queen Vic- 
tovria, has received his sentence. He goes to 
an insane asylum ‘‘during her Majesty’s 
pleasure,’’ which is equivalent to imprison- 
ment for life. 


In New York on the 22nd inst., the mayor 
of Long Island City was arrested for the re- 
covery of $114,000 alleged to have been mis- 
appropriated from the proceeds of the sales 
of bonds. 

A regular gang of railroadcar thieves was 
wae at Buffalo, N. Y., on the 220d. 
They are all employes of the company in- 
volved, and had committed extensive de 
predations. 


The new steamship Alaska, which arrived 
at New York last week, made the trip from 
Amsterdam to Sandy Hook in seven days, 
eight hours and 12 minutes, said to be the 
best record yet. 


The wholesale liquor dealers of Cincinnati 
have formed an organization to defeat the 
new, liquor law, but have been denied incor- 
poration because their purpose is opposition 
to a law of the State. 


The wife of Gov. Tabor, of Colorado, sues 
for separate maintenance and wants $50,000 4 
year for that purpose. The governor offers 
her $3,000,000 prey if she will sue for* 
divorce, which she declines to do. 


The Land Department and Attorney Get- 
eral will endeavor to protect innocent put 
chasers of the lands fraudulently obtained by 
speculators in Missouri, but will oppose any 
effort to legalize the transactions in gross. 


A singular murder occurred near Rockford, 
NL, last week, Estelle Andrews, a very popu 
lar young lady, being fatally stabbed 22 times 
without warning or apparent cause, by John 
Sullivan, a youn farmer, who was escorting 
her home. 


It is expected that the Canadian Pacif 
railway, from Priace Arthur’s Landing 
Lake Superier to the Rocky Mountains, wi 
be completed in July next, and that 500 miles 
will be laid in a direct westerly line the com 
ing season. 


Weaver, Ware & Co., cabinet makers of 
Providence, R. I., have suspended, with 
labilities ae - mir mene se 
ure of the Providence Tool Compan 

the collapse, as they had $46,000 of the latter 
firm’s paper. 

On the afternoon of April 18th a man én 
tered the house of carey collector of New 
City revenue Samuel C. Holmes as a carpe? 
ter who had been sent for. He wen 
Holmes’ room and took bonds, aggregati0é 
$5,150, from an open safe and left. 


Two companies of the Seventh eavalt! 
have been ordered to Fort Sesseton, to guar 

against an Indian outbreak on June 30. - 
treaty term under which 1,800 or 2,000 Siow 

are now provided with rations expires on shai 
date, poll it is feared trouble will ensue. 


Jennie O’Brien, a chamber-maid at tht 
Sturtevant house in New York City, was ys 
rested and conveyed to the police court os 
charge of having stolen $3,000 from a gues 
room. She fell dead in court from shame al 
mortification, after denying the allegation. 
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Vanderbilt, 





meaning to be respectably 
jodged after death, will build a $200,000 
a on Staten Island, which will cover 1%¢ 
acres of land, and be 70 feet high. 


Iph Fothergill, pastor of the Metho- 
Po phen go Fall River, Mass., died on the 
ond of small-pox. He leaves a wife and five 
children, four of whom have small-pox. He 
was opposed to vaccination, an would 
neither allow himself or family to be vac- 
cinated. . 
new cable between Northern Germany 
son Valencia, Ireland, by which for the first 
time direct cable communication is estab- 
lished between Germany and America, was 
opened on the 22nd. Emperor William sent 
the first message, being a greeting to Presi- 
dent Arthur. 
,e oeean freight rate for grain has de- 
Pon to one-quarter of acent per bushel. 
The highest rate was in 1873, when it was, 
ai times, 29 cents. It is no longer profitable 
to carry grain as ballast, and vessels are 
outting im stone, which is handled easier, 
and takes less room. 


ado swept over Fayette County, Pa., 
20th, destroying property to the 
gmount of $75,000, and killing an old lady 
named Bondorf at Bradfori. The storm also 
strack Mt. Vernon, Westmoreland County, 
destroying a number of buildings, killing one 
woman, and injuring several persons. 


It is now suspected that Stephen Hunbut, 
United Siates Minister to Peru, was poisoned, 
and though the majority of surgeons in at- 
tendance decided his death was due to heart 
disease, two of them demurred and demand 
further investigation. The stomach was 
therefore removed and has been sent to the 
United States for analysis. 


At Brownsville, Mo., on the Sth a cyclone 
devastated the busiuess portion of the city. 
Seven persons were instantly killed, four- 
teen mortally wounded, and many others 
badly hurt. The same evening a cyclone 
crossed the Mississippi at Carrolton, La., 
deluging the streets, demolishing buildings 
put killing no one. 


The bill incorporating the River St. Clair 
Bridge & Tunnel Compan has been passed 
by the Dominion House of Commons, after 
siriking out the clause giving power to con- 
struct a bridge. The government did not 
consider it desirable that a bridge should be 
onstructed at a point where vessels are 
passing every few minutes. 


From the condition of the affairs of the 
New York American Book Exchange, it is 
believed that creditors will not realize more 
than ten cents ona dollar. The total liabili- 
ties are $115,000, of which $15,000 is due 
newspapers for advertising. There is $500 in 
bank, and $40,000 worth of books which will 
have to be sold at auction. 


A farmer living near Cleveland, O., was so 
severely injured by a row in a beer saloon, in 
which the proprietor and his family took an 
active part, that he has since died. The 
saloonist, John Gehring, was arrested for as- 
sault, but after the death of the victim, the 
charge was changed to murder in the first 
degree, and the whole family are now think- 
ing over the matter in jail. 


The New Mexico Indians are on the war 
path. Five teamsters were killed and 60 
mules captured on the 21st, near Clifton, and 
the Indians then attacked the smelting works 
of the Detroit Copper Mining Company, but 
were repulsed without any known loss. The 
Apaches then crossed the San Francisco 
River and are supposed to have started thence 
south for Mexico. About 200 warriors under 
Loco and duh are in the band. 


Afearful tornado passed over Cairo, Iil., 
onthe afternoon of the 22nd. A)though of 
but a few seconds duration it blew down the 
colored Methodist church and four other 
buildings, unroofed 10 or 15 buildings and 
blew over five loaded freight cars on the 
Wabash railroad, also did considerable 
Jamage to the city gas works by overturning 
the gas meter, also completely destroying 
ielegraph and telephone communication. No 
lives werelost, but two or three persons were 
slightly hurt. 


The Attorney General says that the Presi- 
dent has no power to review the Fitz John 
Porter case, and annul the sentence of the 
court-martial. That sentence involved im- 
mediate dismissal from the army and inability 
to office thereafter. The dismissal is an ac- 
complished fact, and so far the sentence is 
completely executed; the disability is a con- 
tinuing punishment; and in regard to that 
the sentence is being executed. The latter 
may be remitted by the exercise of the par- 
doning power, but the former cannot in any 
way be affected thereby. 


Atom 
on the 





Foreign. 


ltis stated by the London Times that the 
udget which Gladstone submitted on the 
4th, will be his last. 

The Berlin committee to promote Jewish 
emigration from Russia has raised 100,000 
marks for that purpose. 


_,pamell left London on the evening of the 
“sto surrender his parole at Kilmainbam 
itil on the following day. 

The Duke of Westminister is said to have 
paid $360,000 for a horse, probaby the highest 
price ever paid for a single animal. 

The Buddhists of Japan have dispatched a 
lignitary of their church to study the re- 
ligious systems of India and Europe, with a 
view toa possible change of faith at horhe. 

Over 12,100 Jewish refugees are either on 
their way to this country from Russia or are 
preparing to come, and it is believed that 
feveral thousands more will follow during 
the summer, 


The French gcvernment has appointed a 
Ministerial committee of inquiry to consider 
a Teport upon the project of making an in- 
and sea of the Desert of Sahara by cutting 
the isthmus of Gabe. 
Charles Robert Darwin, the eminent scien- 
Uist, died at London on the 19th. He had 

en ill some Gays, but was supposed to be 
recovering until Tuesday, when he suffered a 
Telapse from which he was unable to recover. 
The additions made on the 2ist to the 
orces in Ireland brings the entire force up to 
‘even regiments of cavalry, 12 batteries of 
artillery, three companies of engineers, and 
“ battalions of infantry, 

The St. Petersburg Golos says that in ccn- 
ay quenee of the recent report of the minister 
2 Justice the Emperor has ordered the trials 

all persons aceused of outrages against 
. Cweto be treated as urgent and to be taken 
P Without regard to their order on the lists. 


aren London Standard asserts there is no 
“. tion in international law for suggest- 
my at the British government exceeded its 
ki in regard toimprisenment of American 
cm tty or that the United States have a 
sonal of ground for addressing either 
a nt Or remonstrance in regard to 
town 7#onment to the ministers of the 
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Because it adds to Personal Beauty by restor- 
Pg Color and luster to gray or faded hair, and 
beneficial to the scalp, is why Parker’s Hair 
Pea » such a popular dressing. 









Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound 
48 rapidly made its way to fayor among 
Tuggists, who have observed its effects on 
he health of their customers. Send to Mrs. 
ydia E, Pinkham, 233 Western Avenue, 
yon, Mass., for pamphlets. 
>, ———— 
NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 

ects 
_ 

THECHIOCAGO COMBINED PATENT 
exible Harrow and Grain Cultivator. 


All Teeth. Steel Best imple 
mentinuse. U: 













































VACA aan eat, Potatoes or young 
RRHOMP HERB corn. Adds 5 to10 bushels per 
MPAAALIANAAANAN! moner & kA, 
one team. ‘wiht pay for i 
tor Illustrated Price 
Sole Proprietor and Manufacturer, 
Chicago, Ill. 










































































Ube mailea FREE to Nii 
all 
ering i, it contains five colo 
9 ull descripti ric 
varieties of Vegeta . 
An pat eh a and ~— Seeds, 9 
Mich. 








Ay ty 
red plates, 600 en; 
es and di rele 





ae for it, 


D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, 











NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. N. RW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NEW ADVHRTISEMENTIE. NEW ADVERTISEMENTS 








1,500 in 1871. -- 96,000 in 1881. 
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named, give in brief the marvellous history of 


a 
BRON WOR R 
cesOy TH OREN ino) 


“all ee SOUTH BENS 





Ste 





Baltimore, Md. 
Dallas, Texas. 


These figures, showing the number of Plows sold by us in each of the years 


THE OLIVER CHILLED PLOW! 





TO THE FARMERS OF MICHIGAN :—(A body of men who are recognized as having no 
superiors,) we publicly admit that they contributed largely towards bringing this now famous implement 
into favor with thinking farmers in nearly every State in the Union, by the example they set, when a 
friendless stranger, they were among the first to welcome it to their farms. 
tion to them to know that an eastern commercial journal of recent date estimates that the introduction 
of Chilled Metal intothe manufacture of plows which they did so much to encourage has already saved 
to the farmers of America S7Y MILLION OF DOLLARS. We would now say to them that with 
nearly a million dollars invested in the business; self interest alone. would compel us to follow 
the policy which has guided us in the past, in making each year a better plow than the year before, 
sparing no cost or trouble, to keep the Oliver Chilled Plow in the position it now occupies a¢ the 


Head of the Plow Trade of the World! 


Hence, we shall make for the trade of 1882 ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND PLOws, which we offer to the 
farmers of the country with the assurance that in sterling value and merit they have no rivals 


It may be of some satisfac- 


are also Sole Manufacturers of 


THE “CASADAY ” 


—:0: 


A revolution in the art of plow-making. Has 
no Landside! Carries every pound of side and bot- 
tom pressure on its wheels! 
its own furrow! 
lifting out! 
turbing the truck! 
ground! and accomplishes other results not possible 
to any other plow on wheels. 


Address, for Circulars, Terms, etc., 


Oliver Chilled Plow Works, 


Guages the width of 
Turns square corners without 
Rides over buried stones without dis- 
Works in the hardest, dryest 


SOUTH BEND, IND., 


Indianapolis, Ind. St. Louis, Mo. 
Mansfield, 0. Kansas City, Mo. 
Harrisburg, Penn. Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


St. Paul, Minn, 
Rochester, N. Y. 





HEADQUARTERS 


- FOR - 


CARPETS 


All Kinds & Styles, 
From 20c per Yard Upward 


-~A T- 


ABBOT & KETCHUM, 


1A), 143 & 145 Woodward Ave, 
DETROIT, MICH. 


¥ 


LEVI ARNOLD, 


— PROPRIETOR OF — 


Riverside Stock Farm, 


Pare-bred Recorded Poland China Swine, 
PLAINWELL, MICH. 


The Riverside Herd to the front again. Brilliant 
Record for 1879 and 1880 as a show herd. Have 





. y th 
. 8, of Riverside and his brother Black U. 8. 
both sired by U. 8S. No. 1,195, also Arnold’s Sambo, 
sired by Sambo No 1,187. I reduced my herd in 
the fall and winte: of 1880, keeping enly my choicest 
breeders and have also added to my herd six of the 
choicest bred sows I could procure of ‘erent 


zyme 
n to 





the past. 

Record. Pedigrees 

sired. ~~ in 

Rates by both . Prices reasonable and 


quality of stock first class. Ask for what yon want. 
cofrespondence promptly answered, mr2ely 


Shorthorn Bull For Sale 





ap4-tf WALKERVILLE, Ont. 





CHAMPION GRAIN DRILL 


WITH OR WITHOUT 


Fertilizer Attachment, Spring Hoes or Corn Planter. 
Force Feed Grass Seeder. 
és 


i CE MEP ION 1/5!) 1? Every Fertilizer Drill warranted to sow easily, 


\ evenly and accurately any of the various kinds of 


24 \\ pie Phosphates or Guano Wet or Dry. 
WEL Dri 
a\A 


, 4 
/ -- ~- 


Path 
seg't 
f 


ZB 

\ A \y 7 | 
JOHNSON, GERE & TRU 
SEED CORN. 


The only Grain Drill having a Special 
Device for Planting Corn for the Crop 


No GRAIN DRILL in the market can perform so 
great a variety of work. Many thousands in use, 


G8 Send for DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET to 
N, 81& 83 Merwin St,, Cleveland, Ohio. 


HITCHCOCK’S 








MA 
| 
























Patent Spring-Tooth Hay Tedder. 
Hathaway's Improved Yellow Dent.® This corn ‘ 
been grown by the originator for 26 consecu-} Simple, Light and Dasiite. Adjusts sent any 
tive years and is recognized as the standard of dent | Surface, and passes over all obstructions without 
corn for this latitude. damsge. Does its work perfectly. Address LYONS 
Price per DUBE]. vs.....202 ceecsseseceeesee $2 50 | M'FG. CO., Lyons, Ionia Co., Mich. m26-3m 
FP AE PIE. iccossscosentseecncestsee 5 00 
SEEDPOTATOES BEAUTY OF HEBRON. 
pesty ag Hebron per bushel................ $250} We have a few of this best and earliest variety of 
ur ~y NAMES tee eee eres “4 tatoes known for sole. soe a coed bee a 
: m the Agricultural Departmen ashington, 
iN RTL 365 BID 6 oon a nse cncs docndeee -- 500] Price $2 per bushel. Sacks 15c extra. Order at 
Address HATHAWAY & ROGERS once, N. A, CLAPP, Wixom, Oakland Co., Mich 
al8-2t Little Prairie Ronde, Mich. aplé-3t 





FOR SALE. 


SHORTHORN BULLS. 


The Michigan State Agricultural College offers 
for sale at reasonable prices, three yearling bulls 
sired by Gen. Custer, (he by 23d Duke of Airdrie,} 
from of breeding and excellent as 
qualities. Also a few cowsand heifers. All stoc 
registered. Callon or address 


SAM’L. JOHNSTON, 


£28-2m. Agr’l College, Lansine, Micu. 





AUCTIONEER. 
FRANCIS GRAHAM; 


Thoroughbred Stock and general auctioneer. Office 
88 Griswold Street, Detroit, Mich. Sales conducted 
thronghout the State. Well posted in 


and b: 
eek MEDAL AWARDED 
modicalwork, warrantedibebest 





man, enti 
ence of Life or Self-Preserva 
tion’’ bo 





a tains beautiful steel engravings 
OP erent 
KNOW THYSELF ple 6c, send now. Address Pea- 


He Loge Institate or Dr.W.H. PARKER, No 
Bulfinch st, Boston. 71 





per day at home, Samples worth $5 free 





$5 to $20 


Address Stinson & Co., Portlannd,Me 





EXCEEDINGLY SATISFACTORY 


A year ago we opened our LARGE AND MAGNIFICENT 


CLOTHING HOUSE 


In the Detroit Opera House Building. 


Many were the predictions made about us. 
Some gave us alife of three or four months, 
do a moderate business. 





Some said we could not succeed, 


But no one predicted for us the 


THAT HAS CROWNED 





much larger business this year. 


We have the most commodious and best lighted clothing store in the city or State, 
we thoroughly understand our business, 


TOGA OF CLOTHING, HINTS, CUE, 


AND GENTS’ FURNISHING GOODS. 


is superior to any other in Detroit. Better than all these, our prices are so low 
that they attract universal attention. , 


It Will Pay You to Come Many Miles to 
Trade With Us. 


J. L. HUDSON, Clothier, 


Detroit Opera House Building. 


Others seemed to think we would 


Brilliant Success 
OUR FIRST YEAR’S BUSINESS !! 


Now, we don’t believe in standing still, and have made preparations for doing a 


WHY SHOULD WE NOT? 


we have the best staff of salesmen, our 


DIRECTORY. 


Michigan Breeders. 


CATTLE.—Shorthorns, 


M. GRAHAM, Rochester Oakland 
Ad Tm for gale, either bulls or cows. Waite 
a fl4-ly® 


EORGE W. STUART, Grand Blanc, Geme- 


see Co, Mich, bre-der of th Short- 
horn Cattle, Registered Merino Shes; aes 


Red Swine. Correspondence solici jaltiee 


W C. WIXOM, Wixom, Mi 
. Shorthorns. ‘Rose of Soaron, Lady el of 


and Aylesby families, Stock for sale, corres- 
jal?7-¢m* 


pondence will receive prompt attention. 
M. BALL, Hamburg, Livingston bree&- 
er of Shorthcrns "Brinel familicg, Rose 
of Sharon, Phyllis and Youn Macy; also breeder 
of Thoroughbred American Merinos and 


China Swine. 
. & ALEX. McPHERSON Breeders 
WW Shorthorn Cattle of the most valuable pat 
lies, Howell, Mich. Waterloos, Darliegtons, Oxford 
Vanquishes, Young PhyHises, Strawberrys. Stock 
for sale; prices reasonable. Also Cotswold Sheep. 


HOS. BIRKETT, Breeder of Shorthorm Gat- 
tle, Base Lake, Washtenaw Count 


= bulls and cows for sale. Cotrespendanas 


» LESSITER, Jersey, 
« Breeder of Shorthorn 
Southdown Sheep, Stock 



































Oakland County, Mich, . 
— Shropelie and 
or sale, 


RED. A. BEARD, “Clyde lley Herd,** 
Atkins, St, Clair Co. Mich broqe oe Short 
—— Stock for sale, Correspondence 





_ 





BS veer McKAY, Romeo, Macomb County, Mieh, 


Breeder of Shorthi 
heifers for gale, orn Cattle, Young bulls and 


E. FISK & SON, Jobnst: Barry County, 
a - breeders of Shorthorn Cattle, Revistersd aoe 
a te a —— China anda Jersey Rea 

ymou Chi : 
Salhoun County, Mich, aes 


N A.CLAPP, 
® Shorthorn 
for prices, 


for sale, Write 
yk M. SOUTHWORTH, Allen 

breeder of Shorthorn Cattle. ' Y arye, 
White Rose and Illustrious families, on yo 
for sale. Also Soest American Merinos, Choice 
lot of ewes and fifty rams for sale. mr2i-tf 


E. BOYDEN, Delhi Mills, Washtena’ 
. Breeder of Shorthorn s asd Merino Shoes 
Young stock for sale, Correspondence solicited. 








Wixom, Oakland Co., breeder 
cattle and Berkshire swine, Stock 





Hillsdale Co, 








FARMERS OF MICHIGAN 


It is for your individual interests to have the capital 
invested in your farms made to produce nearly 
double the amount you have been receiving 


for the last few years. 
To enable you to do this we call your attention to the use of 


L. L. Crocker’s Buffalo Honest Fertilizer. 


It is the most reliable and satisfactory; and now largely used by the 
farmers of OHIO, PENNSYLVANIA, NEW YORK, VERMONT 
MARYLAND and other States. Thousands of testimonials of its 
worth and great success have been furnished by those using it. It 
has neverfailed to do what it promises. 

If you have no agent in your town or vicinity, send for circular 
and information(to the proprietor, 60 Peari St., Bujfalo, New York. 


L. L. CROCKER. 


MICHIGAN CARBON ‘WORKS, 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


HOMESTEAD SUPERPHOSPHATE, 
HOMESTEAD TOBACCO GROWER, 


Made from Pure Acid, Blood, Meat, Bone Black and Potash. 


HOMESTEAD RAW BONE MEAL. 


Our works are among the most complete and extensive in the country, and have every appliance to 
enable us to furnish Standard Fertilizers at the lowest price. Our machinery is of modern and improv- 
ed construction, and our goods are made under the guidance of an able chemist, who inspects every lot 
before being placed on the market. As manufacturers of animal charcoal, we have at our hands the 
most valuable material used in making fertilizers—viz; Bone Black Dust. This fertilizing substance 
contains eighty per cent of phosphate of lime, against tifty-five per cent contained in raw bones, and its 
well-known value commands so high a price in the European markets that but very few manufacturers 
of fertilizers in this country useit. Although the Homestead fertilizer costs us more to manufacture 
than if prepared of the materials generally used. we shall continue its present high standard and place on 
the market a genuine pure Bone Black Phosphate. 


I, James D. Perry, residing and cuitivating a farm in the town of Redford, County of Wayne, State 
of Michigan, and competing for the special premiums offered by the Michigan Caiben Works, being 
duly sworn, deposes and says: that on the tenth day of September, 1880, I carefully measured and sur- 
veyed four — acres on the farm of James D. Perry, town of Redford, County of Wayne, State of 
Michigan, and that I divided the plat in two ¢qual parts, each part containing one 82-100 acres, and that 
the whole three 64-100 acres was put into wheat, at the rate of 144 bushels per acre; thaton one plat of 
one 82-100 acres, 400 pounds of Hemestead Superphosphate was drilled in at the same time as the 
wheat with a (fertilizer ;drill; that on the fifteenth day of July 1881, the four acres were reaped, the 
roduct of each plat being carefully kept by itself, and that on the eleventh day of August 1881, the two 
ots were threshed out and that the two acres with phosphate yielded: No. of bushels, 46% ; weight of 
grain, 2,775 Ibs; weight of straw, 4,577 lbs; average*per acre, of grain 25 41-100 bushels, of straw 2,514 
81-100 lbs. That the two acres without Phosphate yielded: No, of bushels, 2447-100: weight of erain 
1,468 lbs; weight of straw 3,100 lbs: average per acre, of grain 13 41-000 bushels, of straw 1,708 79-100 lbs. 
Increase in favor of Homestead per acre: No. of bushels eleven and ninety-seven hundredths (11.97) 
bushels; weight of straw 800 4-100 weight of grain, thirteen hundred and seven ( eh 

JAMES D. PERRY. 


Works. Meprna, Orleans Co., N. Y., Aug. 7, 1879. 

G d please find a Da pan a of some barley. This barley was grown on A. H. Poler’s 
farm, four miles south of Medina, Orleans County, N. Y. e a frame four feet square and set it in 
the standing grain on the day of its being cut. I then cut and gathered a] that stood within the frame 
of each, where there was phosphate and where there was no phosphate, I let it lay in the sun one day 
to cure, and thenj weighed euch bundle as you see it on the photograph. The phosphate was put down 
with the seed with a fertilizing drill,the teeth being six inches sr ese Dundles were cut side by side 
only six inches apart. The one on the left of the hotograph had no phosphate, and weighed twelve 
ounces; the one on the right had one hundred and forty ponnds of the Homestead Superphosphate to 
the acre, and weighed two pounds and fourteen ounces to the four feet square. This is correct. 

A. H. Poler also experimented on corn, potatoes and winter whest, with as good results on each as 
on his barley. Of course he has not harvested his corn, but it stands sixteen 





MicnigAN CARBON 
Qlon#), Tr. 1 





ches higher: than the 


rest of the corn, and earing one-half better. Yours respectfully, GEO. W. POLER. 
Actual Result at our Seed Farm on Lettuce Seed. 

Homestead produced...,........ 583 lbs per acre 116 Ibs of Lettuce Seed, at $1 25.......... $145 00 

Where none was used........ oo. 467 * = 560 lbs of Homestead, at $40 per ton..... 11 20 

Difference in favor of Homestead 116 “ ty Actual profit per acre................ $133 80 


ul ving full reports of results, and all parti lla 

*,* Send for Circulars reports of results, and all particulars in r use. 

en In places where Tn} no autho agent we will send sample barrels of 200 lbs Homestead 
Superphosphate on receipt of $4; Homestead Tobacco Grower, $6. 


ODORLESS FLORALIS. 


Prepared Expressly for Lawns, Flower Gardens, Pot and House Plants, 


DIRECTIONS.—Use three een of the manure to a gallon of water. 
before using, and keep well stirred while 








Box containing 2 -_ Weieeieaie's.> 0.6 S 00 
‘ e Brive. 0s i ee ‘ 
a “ « 50 Ibs......... ‘ i eo 400 
Sent anywhere in the United States or Canada by express or freight, on reeeipt of cash orders. 


Good Agents Wanted in Every Town. 


THE «PATENT DUPLEX INVECTOR, 


The Best Boiler Feeder Known. 


Always Reliable. 
ustment. 
ill take water under Pressure 
_ Will lift Water 25 feet. 
Will start when Injector is hot. 
™ Less liable to get out of order 
than a pump. 
Easier managed than any Inject- 
or known. 
Manufactured and For Sale by 


JAMES JENKS, 


Dealer in all kinds of Machinery, 
16 & 18 ATWATER St., DETROT. 


SHORTHORNS 
' Kor Sale. 





Requires no 
a 


BNVRWNIGWD 





A.J. MURPHY, 
Breeder of Pure-bred Recorded Poland China swine 


Plainwell or Silver Creek, Mi My breeding 
om | all from the herds of Levi Arnold, Plain- 


, and C, W. Jones, Richlahd. Pigs areall first | Bulls, heifers, calves and cows. Choice 
class, sired by U. 8., of Riverside SoA Arnold’s | straina All Herd Book registere2. Will tome 
Sambo. Sambo was bred by C. W. Jones, who | very reasonable at private sale, 


sold him to Levi Arnold, from whom I pure 
him. Correspondence will receive prompt at- 
tention and all information cheerfully given. 02% 


aba 


JLLU 


7 a: ee ie 
MERINO SHEEP. 


T have for sale at reasonable prices a choice lot 
of Merino Rams, one year old. Bred from 
tered stock. Anyone wishing to purchase is in- 








CC er 
SS Ot 





= CAN BE vited to compare sheep and prices before purchase- 
\ DRY OR ing anywhere else. 
! Bh wear w JOHN GAMBLE, Milford, Mich, 
SUCH UNIVERSAL SAT Can now a fortune, Out- 
an fit worth $10 free, Address 











AGENTS 


R RC LAR 
5ON 


oF THOMP Barclay St, New York 


BID EOUr & CO} 





Jerseys. 


J. G. DEAN, Oaklawn Herd 
/ , Mich. Stock of the Alphea and. othorwnead 
ary — oe All stock in the American J 
le Club Register. Pri 880 
quality of stock” adieu — 











Holsteins. 


HELPS & SEELEYS, importe: breed 
ers of Holstein Cattle, out pe Hmoy North 


Farmington, Mich. R. R. Station, P Mich, 
Correspondence solicited, ities d13-3m. 








K. SEXTON, Howell, importer and 
. er of Thoroughbred Holstein Cattle, "Stock 





farm three miles south. oll-ly 
A UNDERWOOD, Addisén, Mich. Breeder 
- and dealer in Helstein cattle. Stock For 


Sale. Correspondence solicited. 








Galloways. 


B. CARUSS, Essex, Clinten Co., M 
- St. Johns P.O. Breederof Galloway ity 
American Merino Sheep and Essex Hogs, 
pondence solicited. 


Herefords, 














yey FARM HEREFORDS. David 
Clark, Proprietor, Lapeer. pondence 
Solicited.’ an o+-ly 








HORSES. 


A. Z. BLODGETT, 


WAUKEGAN, ILL., Importer and breeder of 


CLYDESDALE HORSES, 
Stock for sale. Send for catalogue. d30-6m 








W. STARKEY, Fowlerville, breeder and 
YY - importer of thoroughbred horses. Fine trot- 
ting stock always on hand and for sale, oly 


SHEEP.—Merinos. 














C M, FELLOWS, Manchester, Washtenaw Co. 
e, [keep on hand at all times a good stock af 
Registered Merino sheep of my own breeding et 
selection in Vermont. Stock always forsale. 


W. & O. BARNES, Byron, Shiawassee Cap 
Breeders of Registered Merino Sheep and Po- 
iand-China Swine. Achoice lot of young stock for 
sale at reasonable priees, Correspondence solicited, 


Dr & THOMPSON, Grand Blanc, Mieh 
Breeders of Registered Merinos of Atwood 
stock, descendants of most noted families of fine 
bred animals, Size, form and density of fleece a 
specialty. 


RED C. WOOD, Saline Mich. Breeder of 
Registered Merino Sheep. Young Stock For 














we N. ADAMS, breeder of and dealer im 
Registered Merino Sheep. A choice lot of 
Rams for sale. Correspondence solicited. Resi- 
Gence in Blackman; P. O., Jackson, Mich. 





J 8. BAMBER, Highland, Michigan, Oakiand 
« Co., breeder of Registered Merinos, bred from 
the best flocks in Vermont, Also high grades, 
Ewes and rams for sale at fair prices. 


A. WOOD, Saline, Mich., breeder of thar- 
oughbred Merino Sneep. A large stock com- 
tantly on hand. jal?-tf 


EVARTS SMITH, Ypsilanti, breeder of ther- 
* oughbred Merine Sheep, registered in Vermont. 
Register. Rams and ewes for sale of my own breed- 
ing, together with recent selections from some of 
the best flocks in Vt. Examine before purchasing 
elsewhere. ja3i-ta 


ICKEY BROS. & SHULTZ, Coldwater, 
breeders of Registered Merino Sheep. Y¥ 
stock forsale. Correspondence solicited  j3i-1 


AN GIXSON BROS., Serve breeders of 
thoroughbred American Merino Sheep. Stoeke 
for sale at reasonable prices. 84 


Long-Wools. 


OHN A. McDONALD, Horton, Mich., breed- 
er of Cotswold and Leicesters, Bucks and ewes 
for sale. 011-Sm* 


HOGS.—Berkshires & Suffolks. 


LTING HASBROUCK, Marshall, breed- 
er of bred registered Berkshires. A few 
sows in pig for sale, also three Yorkshire boara. 


W. TUBBS, Delhi Mills, Washtenaw Ca, 
 Mich., Breeder of pure Suffolk Swine, 
Choice Stock for sale. 


F. VICKERY, Charlotte, Eaton County. Mich. 
. Breeder of Pure Berkshire and Suffolk Swize 
— stock for sale at all times, Send for Cirea- 
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N. DELINE, Plymouth, Indiana, breeder and 
shipper of Thoroughbred Berkshire and Poland. 
China Swine; also Plymouth Rocks and Brown 
Leghorn Fowls. Eggs $1 per 2. Write for prices. 











Chester Whites. 


A. SEARING, Lyons, Mich., breeder and 
» Shipper of improved Cnester-White Swine, 
combining early maturity and immense size; alee 
Shorthorn cattle. Correspondence solicited. 21-3m* 
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HORTHORNS FOR SALE. — Fromthe 
*‘ Brookside Herd.” near Ypsilanti, beth bulle 
a 77 hee ved strains of bleod 
e25-tf D. M., ta, Ypsilanti, Mich. 
A. CHANDLER, Jerome, Me 


BREEDER AND SHIPPER OF 


SUFFOLK AND ESSEXS HOGS 
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Condition ers. 
one teaspoo' e 
by mail for eight letter stamps. I. 3. 
per acre, ° 
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SONS SON & OO. 
Boston. Mass.. formerly Banzor Me. 
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rust-proof. 21b 
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iu not prepaid, $2.00, New bags 2sc. each, 
Detrol Miche. 
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Doctry. 


MAD RIVER, IN THE WHITE MO UNTAINS- 
TRAVELLER. 
‘Why dost thou wildly rush and roar, 
Mad River, O Mad River? 
Wilt thou not pause and cease to pour 
Thy herrying, headlong waters o'er 
This rocky shelf forever? 


What secret trouble stirs thy breast? 
Why all this fret and flurry; 
Dost thou not know that what is best 
Ia this too restless world is rest 
From over-work and worry? 
THE RIVER. 
What would’st thou in these mountains seek, 
O stranger from the city? 
‘Isit perhaps some foolish freak 
Of thine, to put the words I speak 
Into a plaintive ditty? 
TRAVELLER. 


Yes; I would learn of thee thy song, 
With all its flowing numbers. 
And in a voice as fresh and strong 
As thine is, sing it all day long, 
And hear it in my slumbers. 
THE RIVER. 


A brooklet nameless and unknown 
Was [ at first, resembling 

A little child, that all alone 

(omes venturing down the walls of stone, 
Irresolute and trembling. 


Later, by wayward fancies led, 

For the wide world I panted; 
@ut of the forest dark and dread 
Across the open fields I fled, 

Like ene pursued and haunted. 


‘I tossed my arms, I sangaloud, “~ 
My voice exultant blending 
‘With thunder / rom the passing cloud, 
The wind, the forest bent and bowed, 

The rush of rain descending. 


I beard the distant ocean call, 
Imploring and entreating; 
Drawn onward, o'er this rocky wall 
I plunged, and the loud waterfall 
Made answer to the greeting. 
= * * * % = 
Men call me Mad, and well they may, 
When full of rage and trouble, 
& burst my banks of sand and clay, 
And eweep their wooden bridge away, 
Like withered reeds or stubble. 


Wow go and write thy little rhyme, 
As of thine own creating, 
Thon seest the day is past its prime; 
Ican no longer waste my time; 
The mills are tired of waiting. 
—H. W. Longfellow, in Atlantic for May. 
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THE SISTER MONTHS. 








‘When April steps aside for May, 

Like diamonds all the rain drops glisten; 
Fresh violets open every day; 

To some new bird each hour we listen. 


T he children with the streamlicts sing, 
When April stops at last her weeping; 
And every happy growing thing 
Laughs like a babe just roused from sleeping. 


Yet April waters, year by year, 
For laggard May her thirsty flowers; 
And May, in gold of sunbeams clear, 
Pays April for her silvery showers. 


* All flowers of spring are not May's own; 
The crocus cannot often kiss her; 
The snow-drop ere she comes, has flown; 
The earliest violets always miss her. 


Wor does May claim the whole of spring; 
She leaves to April blossoms tender, 
That closely to the warm turf cling, 
Or sewing from tree-boughs, high and slender. 


And May-fiowers bloom before May comes 
To cheer, a little, April’s sadness; 

The peach-bnd glows, the wild bee hums, 
And wild-flowers wave in graceful gladness. 


They are two sisters, side by side 
Sharing the changes of the weather, 
Piaying at pretty seek-and-hide— 
So far apart, so close together! 


April and May one moment meet— 
But farewell sighs their greetings smother; 
And breezes tell, and birds repeat, 
How May and April love each other. 
—Lucy Larcom, in St. Nicholas. 








Miscellaneous. 








JUDGED. 


BY ROSE TERRY COOK. 





“She had real good jedgment,” said 
Widow Brooks to Miss Eunice Pell, as 
they sat together at a funeral, in the pause 
that followed the religious services, and 
allowed the neighbors to file silently by 
the coffin and look at the stern features of 
the dead, settled now into that dumb and 
wonderful repose unknown to life or 


** Well, I expect she hed,” said Miss 
Eunice, nodding her rusty black bonnet 
at the widow’s, 

“‘She was a master hand to tell her 
jedgments all abroad, too; she didn’t 
make no kones about sayin’ what she 
thought of folks, be they who they may.” 

“Well, I dono as that’s what I meant. 
I was thinkin’ about her faculty for house- 
work and sech. You never see no poor 
bread, nor soft pickles, nor no worked 
preserves to her house; seemed as though 
she knew jest the identical minute cream 
had riz all it would, or bread had rose jest 
right.” 

There would bave been more than one 
echo to Miss Eunice’s characterization of 
the departed Mrs. Weeks, if the unspoken 
had been the spoken thought of several 
‘who had ‘‘ viewed the corpse,” as country 
phrase had it, and wondered in themselves 
‘what sort of atmosphere in the accepted 
idea of Heaven would suit the out-gone 
soul, or which of the ‘‘many mansions” 
would be a congenial home for the rigid 
spirit earthly companions had never suit- 
ed. Let us record one of her ‘“‘judg- 
ments.” 

When Mary Prince married Augustus 
Barber and settled down to her life in Bar- 
ton, she knew just what she was coming 
to; her husband was a poor man, begin- 
ning life as a dealer in a small way in flour 
and feed. Her preparations had been sim- 
‘ple and inexpensive, for she was not 
‘ble to spend money freely, being a 
poor minister's daughter. Augustus 
thad meant to study for the ministry, 
but his health failed; active life was 
peremptorily ordered for him, and in the 
clear air of Barton he had become well 
again and comparatively strong. Both he 
. and Mary took an active part in the Sun- 
day School, and made friends as naturally 
and easily as two bright, kindly young 
peopie will in an ordinary New England 


Mrs. Deacon Weeks was a widow; her 
patient, excellent husband had been dead 
five years. But she was a woman of dom- 


inant temper and critical disposition, anc 

magnified her husband's office, even after 

he laid it down, into a needful supervision 

of her neighbors and their affairs, particu- 

larly if they were members of the church. 

Now, Mary Barber had relations who 

were wealthy and generous, and often 

gave her presents of articles they knew 

very well she could not buy, and she ac- 
cepted them with the meekness and grati- 
tude necessarily educated into the chil- 
dren of those laborers in the ministry who 

are never paid their due hire, and so have 
to take gifts of charity. But Mrs. Weeks 
knew nothing about Mr. or Mrs. Barber 
except that they were poor, Whena cous- 
in, just going into mourning for her father, 
sent to Mary the pretty silks, soft cash- 
meres and black lace hat wreathed with 
pansies, for which she had no further use, 
they came to the little woman as a real 
godsend. ‘‘Oh, Gus!” said she, ‘‘ Look 
here! see what Georgy has sent me! Now 
I shall not have to buy a dress for two 
yearsat the very least. I can just shorten 
all the dresses, for we could always wear 
each other’s thing but for the length, and 
I have not even asummer bonnet to buy, 
my last year’s straw will do nicely for 
common wear.” 

Mr. Barber, like most men, liked to see 
his pretty wife well dressed ; they had been 
married two years now; the trousseau was 
getting worn and a littledingy;the black 
silk needed trimming again, for its cheap 
fringe was already rusty, and Mary knew 
very well that there was no money to spare 
to renew even the ornaments of her scanty 
wardrobe, much less the gowns themselves; 
but here, on a quiet gray silk, was black 


4 lace enough laid over the knife-plaiting to 


trim all her old silk afresh, and the plait- 
ings satisfied her taste without lace above 
them; and very fair and elegant she looked 
in that gray dress, fitting her perfectly as 
it did, with gloves and parasol to match it, 
and the little French bonnet set on her 
waves of gold-brown hair. 

But Mrs. Weeks glared at her across the 
old meeting-house with indignant eyes, 
and at the ‘‘noon-spell” prayer-meeting 
made a long and loud petition that the 
‘* young members” might be rebuked and 
convinced of the sin of pampering the lust 
of the eyes and the pride of life: that they 
might deny themselves of such extrava- 
gance and finery in regard to the poor, 
perishing body as made scandal in the 
church, and come out and be separate 
from a sinful world. Mary Barber, just 
invited to jo:n this select assembly which 
always met during intermission at Widow 
Brooks’s house, wondered who Mrs. Weeks 
was praying at, for that her petition had 
@ personal application was only too evi- 
dent; after her first serene satisfaction at 
being well-dressed once more, and her shy 
joy in her husband’s admiration, Mary had 
not thought again of ber dress. To tell 
the truth, it was far less in her mind than 
the frayed fringe of her black silk would 
have been, or the faded aspect of her lilac 
muslin. Butshe asked no question, of 
course, and went her way home to get her 
husband his piece of pie, the substitute 
for a 12 o’clock dinner that made Sunday 
a day of rest. Mrs. Brooks, however, was 
not so incurious, and while three or four 
women lingered to eat their lunch in her 
kitchen, one of them ‘also detaining 
Mrs. Weeks to ask some question about 
& mutual relative, the widow came for- 
ward with a smirk, and said, ‘“You seem- 
ed to be real roused up in prayer to-day, 
Mis’ Weeks, as though there was a con- 
cern on your mind, now didn’t ye?” 

‘Well, I did;” answered Mrs. Weeks, 
with solemn brevity. 

“‘T thought so,” sighed Mrs. Brooks, but 
with instinctive tact asked no more. 

There was a sort of expectant pause, 
curious eyes regarding her. Mrs, Weeks 
felt that she was expected to explain; that 
she ought also to point a moral, so she 
continued, ‘‘I had Mis’ ’Gustus Barber in 
mind. I have felt as though she done 
well usually, and wore such clothes as was 
according to her means; but seeing her 
come out to-day with a span new silk gown, 
a real good silk, too, for I priced one just 
like it at Mathur and Mix’s for my niece 
Sophronia’s weddin’ gown, and she felt as 
though she couldn’t see her way to buy 
it; and them gloves and umbrysol to 
match, and a bonnet all covered with flow- 
ers atop of her head, why, I felt as 
though it was my privilege to pray for 
her, and maybe to speak to her about such 
mortal extravagance; there ain’t no flour 
and feed business in Barton ’t’ll keep up 
such dressin’ as that.” 

‘**That’s so!” echoed Mrs. Martin, ‘‘ and 
I know he ain’t doing dreadful well, 
neither; for Paphro was into the bank the 
other day, and he heard Barber a askin’ for 
an extension. I wonder they let him hev 
at.” 

** Well,” said Widow Brooks, “folks 
will bite off their noses while the world en- 
dures; but seems as though he’d know bet- 
ter’n to buy her such things.” 
‘*Pshaw!—men don’t know no more 
about clothes—women-folks’ clothes, any- 
way, than they do about the moon,” said 
Mrs, Martin, who did not really persuade 
clothes enough to keep her respectable, 
from the tight grasp of ‘‘Paphro’s” pocket- 
book. 

**T guess he'll find out more’n he ever 
knew, when the bill comes infor that fin- 
ery,” went on Mrs. Weeks. .‘‘ And, more- 
over, I think its my dooty to let the bank 
know what I think of it. I don’t want to 
have our bank took in, no way.” 

‘* Wouldn’t you wait a bit, and talk to 
her, mabbe?” interposed Miss Eunice Pell, 
the village tailoress, who had not an ex- 
alted opinion of Mrs. Weeks, having more 
than once suffered from her hasty judg- 
ment. 

‘*T dunno; mabbe I won’t go to-mor- 
row. If he’s got an extension they can’t 
help it now. I think I will have a talk 
with her; she had ought to see the error 
of her ways, anyhow.” 

‘* Land!” sighed Miss Eunice. 

But not on Monday or Tuesday did Mrs, 
Weeks deal with the offender. Unexpect- 
ed company kept her at home. Wednes- 
day was sewing society day, and Mary 
Barber appeared at Mrs. Weeks’ house, 
where it convened, dressed in her black 
silk sponged and pressed over till it looked 
like new, and trimmed with the handrome 
lace abstracted from the gray silk; among 
Georgy’s dresses and wraps she had found 





j 


a little box of Erench flowers, anda clus- 
ter of blush roses at her throat fastened the 
pretty tie that was also a gift—one of her 
wedding gifts indeed. Mrs. Weeks was 
filled with new horror, and Mrs. Brooks 
opened her green eyes to their fullest ex- 
tent. 

‘*Sakes alive!” she said'to her hostess. 
“Did you ever! Just see that lace on her 
gownd. It’s real thread; I know ’tis. Cost 
a dollar a yard if itdida penny. I never 
did!” 

If Mrs. Brooks had known what the lace 
did cost perhaps her eyes never would 
have sbut again. Georgy Lasalle never 
gave a thought to the cost of her dress; 
that was left to the dressmaker whose bills 
were paid by her father without question. 
Nothing was too good for Georgy in his 
eyes, and to consider what she was giving 
away when her father lay dead, never en- 
tered her mourning soul. Nor did Mary 
know any better. She had not been 
brought up in the knowledge of laces any 
more than Widow Brooks, who had made 
a lucky guess, when she suggested thread 
lace, without an idea of its real price. 

Mrs. Weeks did not make a successful 
call at Mrs. Barber’s on Thursday; she be- 
gan wrong. She said at once on taking a 
seat in Mary’s tiny parlor: ‘‘I have come 
to say a few warning words of advice, 
Miss Barber, on the subject of your dress.” 

Mary had a temper of her own, which 
long control had merged into dignity. 
‘Excuse me!” she said, coldly. ‘I must 
decline to discuss such a personal subject 
with a mere acquaintance.” 

‘“‘Welll” exclaimed the astonished visit- 
or, ‘don’t you think I haven’t got no right 
to admonish a backslider in the church, 
’specially one as young as you be?” 

‘No, I don't,” said Mary, quietly. ‘I 
decline to receive admonition except from 
my husband or my pastor. IfI had done 
you any harm or wrong, Mrs. Weeks, it 
would give you a right to talk to me on 
that subject. I cannot and will not re- 
ceive criticism on my trivial private affairs 
from you.” 

‘Trivial! well mabbe you won’t find 
they’re so mighty trivial in the end on’t!” 
and with this back-handed thrust Mrs. 
Weeks departed. 

Mary was indignant, but at last begun 
to see a ludicrous side to the affair, and 
resolved not to tell Augustus about it lest 
it should annoy him, for she knew he was 
anxious enough without hearing her small 
troubles. But Mrs. Weeks did not delay 
in her work. Her nephew was general 
clerk in the little Barton bank, and was 
as frugalas an anchorite in hisown ex- 
penses, because he had to be. Only last 
Sunday he had glanced across the church 
at Mary Barber in her elegant dress and 
bonnet, and sighed as he thought how such 
graceful attire would become his own 
dark-eyed wife, looking doubly sad and 
tired in her well-worn Sunday suit, turn- 
ed, and freshened, and dyed over for at 
least six years. 

He was quick to take the alarm and to 
spread it before his employer, for it was a 
private bank, this little nucleus of the 
moneyed interest in Barton, and Mr. 
Short, who was at its head, made up his 
mind to give Barber no further extension 
of credit. 

His son owned the flour mills at Coventry 
where Barber dealt, and received a hint to 
send in his bill, which as a matter of 
courtesy he had not pressed. 

Mrs. Weeks related the upshot of her 
visit to Mary Barber at the counter of 
the country store where she met Mrs, 
Brooks, and the storekeeper overhearing it, 
thought it the part of wisdom to present 
his account and give a hint to the butcher, 
who was his brother-in-law. 

So the ball rolled on; not in days did it 
gather force enough to crush its objects, 
but in the course of months it increased 
and grew mighty. Just as Mary Barber 
held to her breast a fair, frail little baby, 
new-born to the world of deprivation and 
distress that awaited it, her husband failed, 
and failed hopelessly. Mrs. Weeks said, 
triumphantly;°‘‘I told you so! I always 
told Deacon Weeks that my judgment of 
folks was worth havin.’ I can see through 
a stun wall as well as anybody.” i 

But while she plumed herself on her 
judgment, forgetting its results, Mary Bar- 
ber, hearing the’ story from her husband’s 
lips which she had read first in his face, 
laid down her whirling head on the pillow, 
too weak to fight against the fate that had 
come upon them. She and her baby went 
home together to the land where we shall 


know as we are known. And her broken- 
down husband left Bartoh forever, driftin 
away with the crowd of homeless an 
hopeless men who people the waste places 
of the land, living no man knows how, 
dying no man knows where. And all the 
result of one woman’s hard, ignorant, 
uncharitable judgment of another. 

‘* Well! she’s judged herself, now!” 
soliloquized Miss Eunice, as in her turn 
she paused beside the! coffin to look at the 
rigid face of the dead Mrs. Weeks years 
after. ‘‘ Wonder how she likes it? Any- 
way He’s marciful ef she wa’n’t.” And 
yet as she turned away, an echo in her 
mind whispered: ‘‘For with what judg- 
ment ye judge ye shall be judged.” 





TueEnk is an old story told about Faust, 
the associate of Guttenburg, the inventor 
of printing. As soon as the Bible, which 
these two pioneers of the art had printed, 
was complete, Faust took aSnumber of the 
copies to Paris to sell. The first copy he 
sold to the King for 750 crowns, and an- 
other to the archbishop for 600 crowns, 
and to less illustrious or less worthy per- 
sons he sold other copies for much smaller 
sums, each one thinking he possessed a 
marvel of penmanship. So delighted was 


took it to the [King, who, in emulation, 


‘produced his volume. In spite of differ- 


ence in the great;initial letters, which were 
painted by hand, the text in both wa 
found to be identical, down to the smallest 
details, which would be impossible in 
books written by hand. Other copies, 
too, it cameto be known had been sold. 
There was no way of accounting for the 
mystery except by magic, and poor Faust 
was committed to stand his trial for sor- 
cery, and was imprisoned. Only upon a 
full disclosure of his process. of printing, 
which had hitherto been kept’ jealously 
secret, did-he obtain his liberty, and this 
he did not long enjoy, dying shortly after 
of the plague, before he could return to his 





country. 


the archbishop with his purchase. that. he |, 


TRAINING A HUSBAND. 


So you want ter know Low I come ter 
hev Caleb, when I knew jist how he used 
Nancy, his fust wife. Wal, I'll tell ye all 
about it. ‘ 

You know Dan’! left me pretty poorly 
off. I hed two little children, an’ what 
ter dew I didn’t know. The mortgage 
was terrun eout in about a year an’ a half 
arter he died. I’d sent the children down 
to brother John’s ter go ter school. Brother 
John wanted me to givethem ter him, and 
he’d do well by ’em, an’ I was meditating 
on it, orful loth to dew it. But what else 
couid I dew with them, when the old farm 
was took away from me? 

One day, when the time was near eout, I 
was a hoein’ the beans side of the fence 
jinin’ Caleb’s cornfield. Itell yer Hannah, 
I never felt bluer in all my born days. 
I'd allers lived an’ worked on a farm, an’ 
couldn’t do no other kind o’ work; so what 
was to become of meI didn’t know. 

‘*Purty good hoein’ for a green hand,” 
sez somebody over the fence. 

‘* Yes,” sez I, ‘‘ I’ve done enough of it 
sence Igfwas left alone. ‘Practice makes 
perfects,’ we used to write in our copy- 
book when we were child’en,” an’ I 
couldn't help heaving a sigh. 

‘* Wall, Emmeline,” sez he, ‘‘you’nI 
seem to be in the same fix. You needa 
man ter do yer hoeing an’ sich, an’ I need 
a woman to see ter my house, an’ if you’re 
agreed, we’ll hitch horses an’ work in 
double harness. I can’t find no hired help 
that'll do as Nancy did.” (Thinks I ter 
myself, and you'll never find another wife 
twill, either.) ‘‘Sowhat dy’e say, Em- 
meline?” 

P’r’aps I didn’t think o’ nothing fer the 
nex few minutes. It all flashed over me 
in a secon’t what an unfeelin’ man he’d 
allers ben. Poor Nancy had ter dew all 
the housework, an’ a good deal ’t b’longed 
ter him ter dew, an’ he was stingier than 
an old miser, tew. 

I knew he was a smart man ter work, 
was forehanded and was able ter live in 
good deal better shape than he did, an’ 
you know, Hannah, that poor Dan’el was 
jest the oppersite. He was a norful clever 
man, was Dan’el, but kind o’ shiftless an’ 
easy, an’ it allers worlited me so much 
tew hev things goin’ so slack. Sez I ter 
myself, a body can’t hev everything; ther’s 
allers some eouts, an’ a poor man’s better’n 
none. SoI speaks right up, an’ I sez: 

‘* Caleb, we’ve been nabors for meny a 
year. I know your failin’s, an’ s’pose 
you know mine, an’ so, ef you say so, all 
right, p’r’aps we both might do wuss.” 

Wall, ter makealong stery short, we 
agreed ter hev the business dun right off. 
Caleb said thet it was stylish to goona 
weddin’ tower now-a-days, and as he 
wanted ter go deown to Bangor ter see 
about selling his wool, an’ as Sarah Jane 
Curtis, (whe used ter work for him) lived 
about half way, an’ we could stop there 
both ways, and not cost us anything, he 
thought we'd better go. (His niece, 
Rebecca Gilman, yer know, lives there, 
and we would make her a visit at the same 
time.) Brother John lives there, tew, you 
know, an’ I’d made up my mind that I’d 
jest bring home the child’en. 

‘** An’so I did; but Caleb he was orful sot 
agin it, but sez ‘‘ of course they can come 
and make a visit;” an’ I let him think so, 
’cause I wasn’t quite ready to have words 
with him, yet. 

We stayed about a week, an’ got home 
along in the afternoon all right. Ther 
nex’ mornin’ I woke up purty airly, an’ 
I sez to myself: ‘‘ Courage, Emmeriine, 
now or never.” I kep’ still, fer Caleb was 
still a-snorin’, but bime-by he fetchet an 
on’arthly snort that wake’t himself up, an’ 
w’en he see ’at it was gettin’ daylight, he 
nudged me and sez he: 

‘‘Wake up, Emmerline. Emmerline, 
it’s broad daylight; come, come, git up, 
we shan’t hev any breakfast ter-day.” 

I was orful herd ter wake, but after a 
while I managed tew, an’ while I wasa 
rubbin’ my eyes, I sez, ‘‘ Got a good hot 
fire, ain’t ye, Caleb?” 

‘* Fire!” gaid he; ‘‘ No, I never build 
any fires. Nancy allers built the fires,” 

‘*Did she?” sez I, as cool as a cucum- 
ber. ‘‘Sodid Dan’el.” 

I turned over and went to sleep agin— 
or, at least, he thought I did. 

Wall, he wiggled, and turned, and 
twisted, an’ he didn’t move ter get up fer 
about an hour, an’ when the sun rose and 
shone inter the bedroom winder, he got up 
and built the fire. There wasn’t no 
kindlin’s, nor a stick 0’ wood, an’ he had 
to squirmish round lively and get some in. 

Arter the fire got tew crackling in good 
shape, I got up. I didn’t hurry none, let 
me tell you. I was ’most dead lying abed 
so long, but sez I to myself, ‘‘ Ef I make 
the fires now, I’ll prob’ly hev to dew it in 
cold weather, and 1 won’t dew it for any 
man.” : 

He was pretty sullen all day, put I 
didn’t take no notice of him, an’ he got 
over it. The next day he was ter begin 
hayin’, an’ hed six men to help him. I 
had ter do all: the work, an’ take care of 
the milk an’ churnin’ an’ it wasn’t no fool 
ofajob. Come time ter get dinner, an’ 
tbere wasn’t a sliver 0’ wood cut. I sent 
Johnnie (he was then about seven years 
old,) out in ther field ter. tell Caleb I 
wanted him. 


He came in looking savage enough, and 
wanted to know what it was I wanted. 
Sez I— 


**T want some wood ter burn.” 

‘* Wall,” sez he, ‘‘there’sa whole wood- 
pile.out there, Help yerself.” 

‘An’ nota stick split,” sezI. ‘You 
will hev ter git a bigger stove to burn 
that.” 

‘* Wal, it ain’t such a hard job ter split 
it,” sez he. ‘‘Nancy used tew, of’en, 
when I was bizzy.” 

“Did she?” sez I. ‘‘So did Dan’el.” 

He got the wood, an’ said, as he was 
going out, that he didn’t want ter be 
called in out o’ the mowing field again, 
unless ’twas for victuals, 

** All right,” sez I. 

The nex’ day ’twas the same thing; not 
a stick split. Thinks I, ‘“‘ Old fellow, you 
ain’t got no Nancy here. I'll learn yea 
little somethin’ that p’r’aps yer don’t 
know.” So when it was dinner time I 
blows the horn, an’ in comes all seven of 








the men an’ sets down ter the table. Sich 


streaked lookin’ faces as they hed as they 
viewed the grub. There was the biscuits 
just dough, the pertaters, an’ meat an’ 
vegetables, an’ everything was washed 
clean and put onraw. Nota thing was 
cooked, 

Caleb looked blacker’n a thunder-cloud. 

‘* What does this mean?” sez he. 

‘Tt means what it means,” sez I. 

‘“You said yest’day that you didn’t 
want ter be called in from the mowin’ field 
again, unless it was for victuals, an’ here 
they are.” 

‘* Nice shape tew,” sez he. 

‘* Wal, I can’t cook ’thout wood,” sez I, 
dry like. 

With that, all seven of ’em started for 
the door, an’ they never left that wood 
pile till it was ready for the stove. I 
never was bothered for wood again. 

A few weeks after, I wanted some 
money purty bad. I wanted ter send 
Johnnie and Nellie back ter school, and’ 
I was bound that they should have some 
clothes fitto wear. Iasked Caleb a number 
of times to let me hev some, but he made 
all kinds of excuses. I didn’t tell him 
what I wanted of it, mind ye. So one 
day along comes a peddler that bought 
butter’n eggs. I had considerable on han’ 
that Caleb was intending to carry into ther 
city when he had time. SolI sold every 
pound of butter an’ every egg I hed in the 
house. I gotnigh on to twenty-five dol- 
lars for ’em. 

When Caleb come home I told himI 
had sold the butter’n eggs. 

‘¢ Heow much did ye git?” sez he. 

I told him. 

‘* Where’s the money?” sez he. 

“T’ve got it,” sez I, 

‘* Wal,” sez he, ‘‘ Nancy allers give me 
all the money that she took for her butter 
and eggs.” 

‘* Did she!” sezI. ‘‘ And sodid Dan’el.” 

He got tired of holding Nancy up afore 
my eyes, for I would offset her with Dan’el 
every time. He found that I was powerx- 
ful sot in my way, an’ thought he might 
as well let me hev my own way, an’ so he 
hez. I don’t mean to be ugly, but I won’t 
be trod on by nobody. When he wouldn’t 
let me hev what money I wanted, I’d sell 
something every time. I sold two tons of 
hay one time, when I knew that he only 
hed enough to winter his critters. So, on 
the whole, he found eout that I wasn’t 
afraid of him, and he behaved quite de- 
cent. I told him, not long ago, that he 
was growin’ clever. 

Clever!” sez he. ‘‘I’d ruther you’d 
call me a dog-goned fule, than clever.” 

But I notice he has improved, an’ I lay 
it ter his trainin’. 


WATCHING RAILROAD TRAINS. 








The Dispatchers Watching the Roads Day 
and Night. 





‘*No, sir,” said a railroad man of this 
city recently, ‘‘it would be utterly impos- 
sible to conduct the railroad traffic of to- 
day without the telegraph. Unaided, our 
roads could not do a hundredth part of 
the business they now do; and that is 
about equal to saying that without the tele 
graph railway transit would be 50 time 
as expensive as it is to-day.” Although 
the railroad antedated the telegraph, yet 
its workings up to the introduction of the 
latter were exceedingly restricted. When 
inventive man had gotten the railroad into 
fair shape, he had acquired a highway 
which was too fast for him. All he could 
do was to start the big horse at one end 
and let nim go. Ifthe horse had to meet 
other horses he took his chances of a smash 
up, or else progressed very slowly. Then 
it was that Mr. Morse harnessed up elec- 
tricity to run ahead ona wire and pilot 
the horse, and ever since electricity has 
been largely engaged in this kind of work. 
No railroad of any length can éxist with- 
out a telegraph. What an exceedingly 
nice and acurate task it is to hurry fifty 
trains over a road with fifty moreto meet 
them. To construct a time table of a road 
for every train and every point is a diffi- 
cult thing to do at leisure; yet the whole 
schedule may be, and constantly is, upset, 
and then must be immediately readjusted. 
But while we sleep or thoughtlessly pass 
the hours of travel away, there is a man 
far away who is watching us, and watch- 
ing every other train, too, upon the road. 
He koows just where we are, and can put 
his finger upon us at.each and every min- 
ute of the day or night. If our train gets 
into any trouble which causes more than a 
few minutes delay, he will be informed of 
the fact, and take charge of us by wire, 
and also take charge of all other trains 
which can posibly approach us either way. 
This man ig called the train dispatcher, 
and he has his office generally at that point 
of the line where the main offices of the 
road are. Upon him, far more than aby 
conductor or engineer, may depend the 
safety of the traveler. A few. careless 
ticks with his right hand at a critical mo- 
ment may cause a fearful collision, 
Every station agent or operator is his agent 
to inform him of the time of the passage 
of every train. Even if one or more trains 
are behind time, he knows just the time 
at which they each left their last station, 
and consequently at what time they ought 
to arrive at. their next. Every item of 
such telegraph information received from 


_off the roads is, of course, filed for reter- 


ence. As long asevery train is up to time, 
or to within a certain agreed upon limit, 
the train dispatcher has only machine la- 
bor to perform. But sudden'y, while in 
this state of listless waiting, word comes 
from Station 23 of a delay or a small acci- 
dent there. Now is the time for the train 
dispatcher to open his weather eye. He 
scans the road to see what trains are near 
Station 23. If there are any such they 
must at once be ‘‘given orders,” 80 that 
they may avoid all danger, and yet lose as 
little time as possible. If the accident is 
one which it will take several hours to re- 
pair, then, of course, a greater number of 
trains will have to be attended to. The 
dispatcher, must know where all switches 
are, and their capacity. The work 1s not 
very difficult when there is trouble at only 
one point. Suppose there is trouble at 
two or three points, so that in a few hours 
every train each way is thrown out of 
time, then it is that clearheadedness comes 





into prominence. He has every train 
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‘under orders,” and he is in communica- 

tion continually with nearly every conduc- 
tor or station operator on the road, He 
must still make the best. disposition possi- 
ble of. all the track that is open, move 
along all trains that can be moved. The 
reader can well understand that the situa- 
tion may become extremely complicated. 

Nevertheless, the skillful train dispatcher 
will bring everything out all right, bar- 
ring, of course, some delay Sto passengers 
and merchandize, Mr. Warner Cummins, 
now Division Superintendent of the Mis- 
souri Pacific, boasts that years ago, when 
he was train dispatcher on the line between 
Pittsburg and Crestline, O., he once had 
70 trains on the road (35 each way), and 
each and every train out of time, yet he 
brought them all through slick and sound, 
and without unnecessary delay. There 
are, of course, many others of the profes- 
sion who have had smilar experiences. 
When station operators lose their connec- 
tion with the main office, they at once no- 
tify all trains on their division of the fact, 
and conductors and engineers have to use 
great caution and run very slowly. The 
passenger never allows himself to think 
of such a cause ag his when he finds the 
train creeping along. He don’t know that 
his train is perhaps runuing hap-hazard, 
and feeling for a train known to be ap- 
proaching from the opposite direction. 
In sending so many dispatches to so many 
points and giving such diverse directions, 
there is, of course, a liability to error, 
both on the part of the train dispatcher 
and the station operator. Even when the 
order is correctly received and the con- 
ductor flagged and presented with it, there 
is still a possibility that the conductor may 
misunderstand its meaning. All this is 
provided against. The station operator, 
when he receives an ‘‘order,” immediate- 
ly telegraphs it back to the train dispatch- 
er and receives his ‘‘O, K.” that is is right. 
He receives it in manifold in the first 
place. Two copies he gives to the con- 
ductor, and one he filesin his office. The 
conductor reads aloud the message to the 
operator to see if itis understood. Then 
he takes a copy to the engineer and asks 
the engineer to read it and state what he 
thinks it means. If the conductor and 
engineer do not agree upon the meaning, 
they must at once telegraph to the train 
dispatcher for more explicit instructions. 
In short, the train can’t move until opera- 
tor, conductor, and engineer are perfectly 
agreed upon all orders received. Engi- 
neers are always authorized to refuse to 
obey & conductor when they think it dan- 
gerous todo so. Ona well managed road 
it may be said that all train regulation is 
conducted with equal care. All of this 
may cause a delay, and is sure to enrage 
the passengers, but it is for their own im- 
mediate good, and if they knew the cir- 
cumstances they would be more anxious 
to have everything correct than the train 
men are. 

It is commonly supposed that special 
trains have the right of way over nearly 
all others, but this is very rarely the case. 
On great occasions a special time table is 
prepared for the extra train, and then the 
others give way to it. For instance, once 
a year the Directors of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad come west over all their lines to 
Chicago and St. Louis. Months before- 
hand a special time table is made out for 
them. If, however, at any time they fall 
behind in the time of their own special 
schedule, they at once pass into the hands 
of the train dispatcher, the same as any 
other train. Enough has been said to 
show the importance of the office of train 
dispatcher to a great railroad. It 1s one 
of the most particular jobs in the world. 
Railroad men always spell it with a big 
T and big D.—St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 





Fortunes in Trifles. 


Of the patent articles which have made 
their owners independent,. some of the 
most valuable are those which any school- 
boy might presumably have invented, only 
no schoolboy did so, and the man who did 
is now reaping the reward of his foresight. 
During the summer months a favorite toy 
is what is known as the “‘ return ball.” It 
consists simply of an ordinary rubber ball, 
to which is attached a long piece of elastic. 
The end of the elastic is held in the hand 
or tied around the finger, and when the 
ball is thrown, it goes far enough tostretch 
the elastic to its utmost tension and then 
returns to the hand as the’ effect of the 
recoil. The little device is patented, and 
sells for the small sum of 10 cents on the 
street, and at a slight advance in the 
fashionable toy stores. It is found in the 
hands of thousands of boys and girls 
throughout the country, and yields to the 
holder of the patent an income equal to 
that on a capital of $500,000. The rubber 
tip on the end of lead pencils is 
algo secured by patent, and for every tip 
used the manufacturers pay a royalty to the 
inventor, whith gives him an independent 
income. The consumption of these pencils 

is very great, and the simple idea of tipping 
them with rubber has placed the man who 
originated it beyond the reach of need in 
the future, so long as he clings to his 
patent. Another very simple but very 
valuable invention is the gummed paper 
wrappers which obviate thefnecessity of 
using mucilage or paste to secuce papers 
for the mails. The patent is on the applica- 
tion of the gum to the wrappers and a 
royalty is paid to the inventor. on every 
wrapper thus prepared. As the number. of 

wrappers used daily in the forwarding of 

mails amounts to hundreds of thousands, 

the income. derived by the inventorfrom 

his royalty will be seen to be a magnificent 

one, . The gimiet-pointed screw was 

patented in 1846, It is familiar'to. every- 


‘body, and’millions have been realized from 


its manufacture, yet so simple is the 
princip!e that the wonder 1s that it was not 
thought out and applied almost as far back 
as the age of iron. 

One of the most valuable of the small 
and simple inventions is that of the patent 
shoe-tip. Every parent who has to provide 
shoes for his children knows to his cost 
that one great peculiarity of the youth of 
the present fast age is a tendency to wear 
off the toes of shoes. In the case of the 
average boy, and of the average girl, too, 
the toe is the first part of the shoe to dis- 
appear. To provide against this, and 
equalize, as it were, the wear and tear of 





l “- 
eather on the feet in juveniles, an ingen. 
ious father, who had suffered much in 
pocket at the hands of boot and shoe deal. 
ers, invented the shoe-tip and patented the 
article. It consists simply of a smal] ca 
of copper or other metal attached to the 
boot or shoe. Itis now in use in every 
town and city of the land which is inhabit. 
ed by the small boy, and the value of the 
patent to the holder is fully $2,000,000, 

Probably the most valuable patent in the 
toy line ever taken out in this or any othe 
country is that which secures the Plymptoy 
roller-skates to its holder. The choleric 
old gentleman who gets knocked about by 
a score of urchins on rollers when walking 
up Fifth avenue on asummer day, has byt 
a faint idea of the number of these Pticles 
in use throughout the world. The streets 
are full of them, but these represent by; 
a small quota of the vast number many. 
factured and sold. The idea upon which 
the patent is issued is simply the attach- 
ment of rollers upon skate plates, and op 
this patents have been secured in England 
and in many of the South American 
countries. Skating on rollers bears but 
faint resemblance to skating on ice, but jt 
is exhilarating sport, nevertheless, anq 
sprang at once into popularity with the 
young of both sexes. In Brazil and tropi- 
cal counties where ice is unknown, and 
skating impossible except upon artificially 
frozen ponds, the rollers were greeted as a 
veritable godsend, and rinks with smooth 
earthen floors sprang up like magic. The 
value of the patent on the roller skates to 
its holder is estimated at over $1,000,000, 
and he expended over $125,000 in legal 
expenses alone to-prevent the patent from 
infringement in England. The dancing 
negro, which can be seen in any toy shop, 
and which js simply a figure of a Dinah or 
Jumbo balanced by a wire, which is moved 
rapidly up and down by a system of clock 
work inthe box upon which it dances, 
provides an income for its inventor of 
$30,000 a year. The common needle- 
threader, to be found on sale at nearly 
every street corner, is worth $10,000 year 
to the man who thought out the problem 
which might easily have been solved bya 
boy of 10 years, only it was not.—W. F 
Times. 





“Cutting the Key Log.” 


The first thing to be done is to find ou 
where the jam occurred, and then to dis- 
cover what is called the ‘‘ key log,” thatis 
to say, the log which holds the base of the 
‘‘jam.” An old experienced ‘stream 
driver” is soon on the spot, for the news 
is soon carried up stream that there is 
“jam” below. Every minute is of conse. 
quence, as logs are coming down and the 
‘‘jam ” increasing in strength. The “key 
log” being found, there is a cry for volun- 
teers to cut it. Now, when you consider 
that there are some hundred big logs of 
timber forming a dam, and the instant the 
key log is cut the whole fabric comes rush- 
ing down with a crush, you will see that 
unless the axe-man gets instantly away he 
is crushed todeath. There are usually in 
a camp plenty of men ready to volunteer: 
for a man who cuts a key log is looked up: 
on by the rest of the loggers just as sol- 
dier is by his regiment when be has doze 
any act of bravery. Theman I saw cut 
away a log which brought down the whole 
jam of logs was a quiet young fellow, some 
20 years of age. He stripped everything 
save his drawers; a strong rope was placed 
under his arms, and the gang of smart 
young fellows held the end. The man 
shook hands with his comrades, and quiet: 
ly walked out on the logs, axe in hand. 
I do not know how the loggy-road one felt, 
but I shall never forget my feelings. The 
man was quietly walking to what very 
likely might be his death. At any moment 
the jam might break of its own accord, 
aud also if he cut the key log, unless he 
instantly got out of the way, he would be 
crushed by the falling timber. There was 
a dead silence while the keen axe was 
dropped with force and skill on the pine 
log. Now the notch was nearly half 
through the log, one or two more 
blows, and a crack was heard, The 
men; got in all the slack of the rope 
that held the axe-man; one more blow and 
there was a crash like thunder, and dow 
came the wall of timber, to all appearances 
on the axe man. Like many others I , 
rushed to help haul away the poor fellow, 
but to my great joy I saw him safe on the 
bank, certainly sadly bruised and bleeding 
from sundry wounds, but safe.— Zhe Wied. 
PARIS IN THE MorNING.—IE is an 
interesting sight to take a seat on top 
of a street car at an early hour in the 
morning, and witness the cleaning pro- 
cess that everything is undergoing. 
The housekeepers bring out all their 
rubbish and pile it up in the street, oné 
pile for every four or five houses. It 
is no sooner emptied than the 1ag- 
pickers, who swarm the streets with 
their bags and buckets and hand-car's, 
pounce upon it and gather up all the 
fragments of paper, rags, or metal to 
be found in the piles. They are 80 
numerous that there is a scramble 10 
every street, and they move from pile 
to pile as if their lives depended on 
their activity. They seem to take 
away one-third of the rubbish. Ser- 
vants are everywhere to be seen with 
broom and bucket in hand, cleaning 
off the fronts. The streets are being 
sprinkled with hose, and an army Of. 
men and women with birch-brooms 
are sweeping the streets. On the 
boulevards horse brushing-machines 
are in motion, and the garbage carts 
are removing the piles thrown out by 
tte housekeepers. Water is turned on 
in all gutters, and women with brooms. . 
are engaged washing them down. Men” 
with hose are watering all the roots of 
all the hundreds of thousands of 
trees on the boulevards, and taking up 
the gratings so as to loosen the earth 
around them. All, or nearly all, this 
work is being done by the city authori-~. , 
ties, and by 9 o’clock the city is 45 
clean as broom and brush and water 
can make it. 








Madame B, (to her servant): ‘Joseph, 
there is dust in ee corner.” Joseph (rails on 
his hands to Heaven): “Oh, these mee the 
They must look everywhere. If we of 6 
same, there would be no end to our wor 
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GROWING OLD. 





At six—I well remember when— 

J fancied all folks old at ten. 

But, when I'd tarned my first decade, 

Fifteen appeared more truly staid. 

Bat when the fifteenth round I'd run, 

I thought none old till twenty-one. 

Then, oddly, when I'd reached that age, 

j held that thirty made folks sage. 

But when my thirtieth year was told, 

J said: ‘‘ At two-score men grow old!” 

Yet twoscore came and found me thrifty, 

And so I drew the line at fifty. 

But when I reached that age I swore 

None could be old until threescore! 

And here I am at sixty now, 

As young as when at six, I trow! 

“Tis true my hair is somewhat gray, 

And that I use a cane to-day; 

“Tis true, these rogues about my knee 

Say “grandpa” when they speak to me; 

Bat, bless your soul, I’m young as when 

] thought all people old at ten! 

Perhaps a little wiser grown— 

Perhaps some old illusions flown; 

Bot wond'ring still, while years have rolled, 

When is it that a man grows old? 
—Vandyke Brown, in the Clipper. 








Spoopendyke Indulges in Oysters. 


“My dear,” queried Mr. Spoopendyke, 
«did you put those oysters on the cel- 
lar floor with the round shells down, as 
Itold you?” 

“I did most of ’em,” replied Mrs. 
Spoopendyke. “Some of ’em wouldn’t 
stay that way. They turned right 
over.” ; 

“ Must haye been extraordinary in- 
telligent oysters!” muttered Mr. 
Spoopendyke, eyeing her with suspi- 
cion. “Didn’t any of ’em stand up on 
end and ask for the morningjpaper, did 
they ?” 

“You know what I mean,” fluttered 
Mrs.;Spoopendyke. “They tipped over 
sideways, and so I laid them on the 
flat shell.” 

“That's right,” grunted Mr. Spoopen- 
dyke. “You want to ‘give an oyster 
his own way, or you'll hurt his feelings. 
Suppose you bring us some of those 
gifted oysters and an oyster-knife, and 
we'll eat em.” 

Mrs. Spoopendyke hurried away and 
pattered back with the feast duly set 
out on a tea-waiter, which she placed 
before Mr. Spoopendyke with a flourish. 

“Now,”, said she, drawing up her 
sewing-chair, and resting her elbows 
on her knees and her chin on her 
hands, “ when you get all you want 
you may,open me some.” 

Mr.’Spoopendyke whirled the knife 
around his head and brought it down 
with asharp crack. Then he clipped 
away at the end for a moment, and 
jabbed_at what he supposed was the 
opening. The knife slipped and plow- 
ed the bark off his thumb. 

“Won't come open, will ye?” he 
snorted, fetching it another lick, and 
jabbing away again. “ Haven’t com- 
pleted your census of who’s out here 
working at ye, have ye?” and he 
brought it another whack. “P’raps ye 
think 1 haven’t fully made up my mind 
to call within, don’t ye?” and he ram- 
med the point of the knife at it, knock- 
ing the skin off his knuckle. 

“That isn’t the way to open an oys- 
ter,” suggested Mrs. Spoopendyke. 

“Look here,” roared Mr. Spoopen- 
dyke, turning ‘fiercely on his wife, 
“have you got any private understand- 
ing with this oyster? Has the oyster 
confided to you the particular way in 
which he wants to be opened ?” 

“No-o!” stammered Mrs. Spoopen- 
dyke. “Only I thought——” 


“ This is no ,time for thought!” 
shouted Mr. Spoopendyke, banging 
away at the shell. “This is the mo- 
ment for battle, andif I’ve happened 
to catch this oyster during office hours, 
he’s going to enter into relations with 
the undersigned. Come out, will ye?” 
he yelled, as his knife flew up his 
sleeve. “ Maybe you don’t recognize 
the voice of Spoopendyke. Come out, 
ye coward, before ye make an enemy 
of me for life!” and he pelted away at 
the shell with the handle of the knife, 
and spattered mud like a dredging ma- 
chine. 


he Let me get you a hammer to crack 
him with,” recommended Mrs.‘Spoop- 
endyke, hovering*over her husband in 
great perturbation, 


“ Don’t want any |hammer!” howled 
Mr. Spoopendyke, slamming around 
with his knife, “S"pose I’m going to 
use brute force on a fish that I could 
Swallow alive if I could only get him 
oufiof his house. Open your premi- 
ses!” raved Mr. Spoopendyke, stabbing 
at the oyster yindictively, and slicing 
his shirt sleeve clear to the elbow. 
“Come forth and enjoy the society of 
Spoopendyke!” and the worthy gentle- 
man foamed at the mouth as] he sank 
back in his chair and contemplated his 
Stubborn foe with glaring eyes. 

“Till tell you what todo!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Spoopendyke, radiant with pro- 
found ideas, “Crack him in the door!” 

“That’s the scheme!” grinned Mr. 
Spoopendyke,with horrible contortions 
of visage. “Fetch me the door. Set 
that door right before me on a plate. 
This oyster is going to stay here. If 
you think this oyster is going to enjoy 
any change of climate until he strikes 
the tropics of Spoopendyke, you don’t 
know the domestic habits of the shell- 
fish. Loose your hold!” squealed Mr. 
Spoopendyke, returning to the charge, 
and fetching the bivalve a prodigious 
whack. “Come out and let me intro- 
duce you tomy wife;” and Spoopen- 
dyke laid the oyster on the arm of,the 
Cuair and slugged him remorselessly. 
i “Wait!” squealed Mrs. Spoopendyke, 

here is one with this mouth open!” 
and she pointed cautiously at a gasp- 
‘hg oyster who had evidently taken 


down the shutters to see what the row 
was about. 

“ Don’t care a nickel with a hole in 
it!” protested Mr. Spoopendyke, thor- 
oughly impatient. “Here's one that’s 
going to open his mouth. Ow!” and 
Mr. Spoopendyke, having rammed the 
knife into the palm of his hand, slam- 
med the oyster against the chimney- 
piece, where it was shattered, and 
danced around the room wriggling 
with wrath’and agony. 

“Never mind the oysters, dear,” 
cried Mrs. Spoopendyke, following him 
around and ,trying to disengage his 
wounded hand from his armpit. 

“Who’s minding ’em?” roared Mr 
Spoopendyke, standing om one leg and 
bending .up double. “I tell ye that 
when I start to inflict discipline on a 
narrow-minded oyster that jwon’t 
either accept an invitation or,send re- 
grets, he’s going to mind me! Where’s 
the oyster? Show me the oyster. Ar- 
raign the oyster.” 

“Oh, you’ve opened him,” giggled 
Mis. Spoopendyke,picking the smashed 
bivalve between the tips of her thumb 
and forefinger. 

“Won’t have him!” sniffed Mr, 
Spoopendyke, eyeing the broken shell 
and firing his defeated enemy into the 
grate. “If I can’t go in at the front 
door of an oyster, I’m not going down 
the scuttle! That all comes of laying 
’em on the flat shell,” he continued, 
suddenly recollecting that his wife was 
to blame for the whole business. “Now 
you take the rest of ’em and lay them 
as I told you to.” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“And another time you want any 
oysters, you sit around in the cellar, 
and when they open their mouths, you 
put sticks in. You hear?” 

“Yes, dear. 

And Mrs. Spoopendyke took the 
bivalves back, resolving that the next 
time they were in demand they would 
craw] out of their shells and walk up 
stairs arm in arm, before she would 
have any hand in the mutilation of 
her poor, dear, suffering husband by 
bringing them up herself. 


eS 
ote 


A Story of Bartolozzi. 
There isa story told of him and 
Lord Craven which is worth repeti- 
tion. He was engaged by Lord Craven, 
who was a brute and the husband of 
the beautiful and clever young lady 
Elizabeth Berkeley, who afterward be- 
came Margravine of Anspach, to make 
an engraving from an East Indian de- 
sign, for which his lordship agreed to 
give him £200. Bartolozzi thought it 
a hard bargain, but as Lord Craven was 
by way of being a noble patron of art, 
and “his very good friend,” undertook 
the work. Everything was arranged; 
the engraver was to work in the house, 
and dine at my lord’s table. My lord 
speedially displayed his bad manners 
and that biutality which made him the 
scoff of his peers until he departed this 
life to the great comfort of everybody 
belonging to him. The first day, after 
the bottle had passed, he showed the 
engraver into the working room, and 
there left him. Bartolozzi’s idea was 
that this was only a visit of ceremony 
to survey the field, and then return to 
his “bottle and friend,” but feeling.an 
after dinnerish sensation come over 
him, he untied his neckcloth, spread it 
over his face, threw himself into the 
arm-chair and went to sleep. Some 
two hours afterward Lord Craven, anx- 
ious already to see the progress of the 
engraver, went himself to call Barto- 
lozzi. to take coffee. Entering the 
room, he was surprised to find the en- 
graver fast asleep, and snoring like the 
bass of his brother the musician’s 
fiddle. His lordship looked round and 
found that all wasin statu quo. The 
engraver had not struck a stroke, upon 
which he shook him by the collar until 
he awoke him. The engraver was in 
a very ill humor, and asked fiercely: 
“Why wake me whenI was dream 
for your lordship’s good ?” 
“My good!” bellowed Lord Craven; 
“why, man, you have not put agraver 
upon the plate.” 
Batrolozzi rose up and replied: 
“Oh, yes, my lort, all my engraving 
are there, laying upon de plate, and 
dere dey may lay and be—’ 
“What is the meaning of this?” ask- 
Lord Craven. “Are you going mad?” 
“Yes, vid vexation; you take me 
away from good table, lock me up ina 
cold room, and I can’t do things more 
worse than at my own house. You go 
back and trink and trink and eat de 
fruits, and den cume to see vot I do in 
dis hungry dungeon. My lort, ven I 
work I must eat, trink, and smoke at 
the same time; you send me mine bot- 
tle of port, mine shiggar, and mine 
pishcuit, and I will do you; but I must 
have mine own things and mine own 
way, or tammee, I gif up de pargain.” 
This is “a hint;” it was acted upon, 
and Bartolozzi got on afterward as 
well with Lord Craven as it was pos- 
sible for any human being to do, 

The Beautifal Esthete. 
A wonderful product of the time is 
the female esthete. She has in gen- 
eral a dingy look, which is attributed 
to the efforts made to attain to that 
dullness of coloring in which alone re- 
sides perfection, according to her ideas, 
and which in some cases has to be pro- 
cured by artificia: means. She sighs 
and looks vacantly around from be- 
neath the shock of stiff, frizzled hair, 
dyed of a reddish brown, according 
to the law she has made unto herself 
of having no defined color on any por- 
tion of her frame. She scarce can 
open her lips to speak, so tightly are 
they pressed tdgether, and never 











smiles save when the male esthete ap- 
proaches. He lisps and ambles; his 
locks flow uncombed over his collar; 
and perhaps he carries a flower in his 
hand. But the female esthete loves 
chim, and they whisper together ami- 
cably. A laughable story 1s told of a 
London lady of high repute, and much 
beloved and respected, but who, hav- 
ing gonein for the esthete phase, de- 
termined to act up to the character she 
had assumed, and at a soiree given at 
her house, after having treated her 
friends to a few melodious twangs 
upon the ancient lyre kept in her hus- 
band’s studio to assist him in paint- 
ing his antique groups, she disappear- 
ed from the room. Presently she re- 
turned with a crystal platter, on which 
was an antique goblet turned upside 
down. Going round'to each guest, she 
whispered, in a hollow tone, “Supper is 
ready,” at which announcement the 
guest who accepted the invitation to 
descend to the supper-room was ex- 
pected to re-turn the goblet. The 
male esthete, on his side, keeps a taper 
burning before the portrait of the lady 
who pleases him best; never owns his 
love, but goes on sighing and moaning 
and dining and supping at the same 
time, with the most self-satisfied calm 
imaginable. An effort is now being 
made by the leaders of fashion to 
crush this affectation, which is ener- 
vating the youth of both sexes and 
converting some of the salons of Lon- 
don into the semblanze of the mor- 
tuary chapels of the Campo Santo at 
Pisa. 





Pwee 
oes? 


The Unaweep Canon. 


Of all the physical features of the 
earth, the courses of rivers are among 
the most unchangeable. Once out- 
lined, they are adhered to with a 
wonderful tenacity. Only a general 
change in the slope of their basins will 
usually suffice to divert them from 
their original courses. Mountains and 
plateaus may rise across their paths, 
but, like a saw, the river cuts its way 
through the obstacle. It is very rare 
to find a case where a river has been 
diverted from its course by the rising 
of a mountain-range or other mountain 
elevation across it, while numberless 
instances of rivers having overzome 
such obstacles are to be seen in all 
mountainous regions. The Cordilleran 
region of the west presents us with 
many such examples. Many are fa- 
miliar with the gorge by which Green 
river passes the Uintah range, in Wy- 
oming and Utah, where the river has 
apparently preserved even its minor 
sinuosities in a canon thousands of 
feet in depth. The Colorado river 
system is a magnificent example of the 
persistence of rivers. Established ages 
ago, when only the great general con- 
tour of the region was outlined, it 
antedated all the ranges of mountains 
and the plateaus which now diversify 
the surface. Nearly all these uplifts 
are at right angles, or nearly so, to the 
courses of the main streams; yet, in 
all cases save one, the rivers have pre- 
served their courses, by cutting gorges 
as the mountains rose. Grand river, 
which is one of the two largest 
branches of the Colorado, presents us 
with.a fine succession of these cases. 
Indeed, it may be said that from its 
head, in Mid ile Park, to its mouth, the 
river is almost continually in trouble; 
its course is nothing but a succession 
of gorges and of transverse valleys. 
In Middle Park it cuts several minor 
ranges; at its point of exit from the 
park it encounters the Park ranges, 
which it cleaves;from summit to base, 
making a canon two or three thousand 
feet in depth. Then follow many 
miles of precipitous canon of great 
depth, which the river has carved in a 
high plateau. Emerging from this it 
meets a barrier, in what is known as 
the Hogback range, through which it 
levels a passage. Then follows for 
many miles a deep and narrow valley, 
between the Book Cliffs on the north 
and the Battlement Mesa on the south, 
which looks down on the river from a 
height of fully four thousand feet. 
Next, the Little Book Cliffs dispute its 
passage. These face the west, and to- 
ward the east, in which direction the 
river approaches, have a long and 
gentle slope downward. The river, 
holding steadily its course, enters the 
plateau, and rapidly eats its way below 
the surface. For many miles its can- 
yon is so deep, narrow and tortuous, 
that it can with the utmost difficulty 
be traced. At the face of the cliff it 
emerges suddenly to daylight, in the 
broad, desert valley of the Gunnison. 
It holds its normal -course across this 
valley, meeting the Gunnison on the 
west side. Then, right against the 
bluffs which border the Uncomphragre 
Plateau, it turns sharply at right 
angles, and flows off northwest, then 
west, then southwest again, and south, 
hugging closely the northern end of 
this great plateau, while on the right 
stretches away the desert expanse of 
the Grand River valley to the base of 
the Rock Cliffs. 

It may be interesting to trace the 
behavior of a stream under these try- 
ing circumstances, when a mountain- 
range rises to dispute its path. We 
are not here concerned with those 
mountains which have arisen suddenly 
by catastrophic action, but only with 
such as have been slowly evolved. In 
the former case, rivers, like all other 
natural features, share in the general 
overturning and destruction. When 
an elevation commences gradually 
across the course of a river, its first 
effect is to lessen the rapidity of the 
current above the crest of the eleva- 





point. The erasive power of a stream 
is. proportional, other things being 
equal, to the rapidity of its current. 
Erosion is therefore more rapid below 
the crest. But this erosion not only 
deepens the bed of the stream below 
the crest, but also pares away the crest, 
from down stream upward, so that the 
point where the velocity of the stream 
changes is constantly tending up- 
stream, This point, then, will always 
be found abeve, i. e., up-stream from 
the crest of the obstacle. The degree 
of obstruction which this rising mass 
will afford to the stream depends, not 
at all on the absolute height to which 
it may rise, but to the degree of 
rapidity of its rise as compared with 
the erosive power of the stream. If 
the rate of rise be greater than the 
erosive power at first, it forms a tem- 
porary dam, and a lake is produced 
above the obstacle, which increases in 
depth until a sufficient fall is given to 
the stream to enable it to cut at the 
same rate at which the range rises. 
Then equilibrium is established, and 
the cutting goes on at thésame rate as 
the range increases in elevation. When 
the rise ceases, the lake is gradually 
drained in whole or in part, as the 
river gradually cuts away the dam by 
moving its crest up-stream. <A diver- 
sion of the stream can only occur by 
reason of a new channel being made 
accessible by the rise of water back of 
the dam. 

Such, in brief, is the conduct of a 
river when its course is in danger from 
the rise of a mountain-range across it. 
It may be added, that the many ex- 
amples before us show that in nearly 
every case the river has had little 
trouble {in sawing its way through 
them. Dams have seldom risen to very 
great height, nor have lakes collected 
to great depths. 


—— 





VARIETIES. 





This is the tale of the philosopher and the 
flea: 

I, The former having been bitten by the 
latter, seized and was about to dispatch his 
foe, when he reflected that the little insect 
had only acted from instinct and was not to 
be blamed. Accordingly he deposited the flea 
on the back of a passing dog. 

II. This dog was the poodle of a lady, and 
she was yery fond of the pretty animal. On 
his return to the house his mistress took him 
upon her lap to caress him, and the flea em- 
braced the opportunity to change his habitat. 

IlI. The flea “Having in the course of the 
night engaged inactive business operations, 
awakened the lady. Her husband was sleeping 
peacefully beside her, and in the silence of the 
chamber she heard himin hig dreams whisper 
with an accent of ineffable tenderness a name! 
Thename was that of her most intimate fe- 
male friend!! 

IV. As soon as it was day the outraged 
wife hurried to the house of her rival and 
told the rival’s husband of the big, big d—ing 
discovery she had made. He, being a man of 
decision, at once called out the destroyer of 
his household’s peace and ran him through. 

V. The widow, when her husband was 
taken home to her upon the medium of a 
shutter, was so ‘terribly smitten with with 
remorse that she precipitated herseif from the 
fourth story window. 

VI. The other lady convinced her husband 

that he had wronged her by entertaining any 
suspicions as to her fidelity, and, becoming 
reconciled with him, seized an early oppor- 
tunity of poisoning him. 
VIL. Inasmuch as the jurors of that coun- 
try had never heard of ‘‘ extenuating circum. 
stances,’’ and the Chief Magistrate thought 
he could not put a murderer to better uses than 
to guillotine him, the guilty Jvoman was 
duly decapitated, and the sole survivors of 
the tragedy were the Phllosopher and the 
Flea, 





A story is told ofa well known wit, that, 
finding himself one evening at a large recep- 
tion in a very small minority of the ungloved, 
he moved about among the other guests, say- 
ing: 

‘¢ Ah, by-the-bye, my friend Lord Loffoden, 
who went with me to Mrs. Leo Hunter’s re- 
ception last night, expressed his astonishment 
at seeing so many men in kids. ‘Me deah 
fella,’ said he, ‘I’m afraid I’m not at all pre- 
sentable. In London, you know, we don't 
wear ‘em.’ I assured him that fashionable 
New York was the very shadow of London in 
that, as in most things, which persuaded him 
to remain. But where so many Rip Van 
Winkles in gloves came from I don’t know. 
And, by Jove! here they are in force too. 
Beg pardon, my dear fellow. Didn’t notice 
you wore them. Let everybody do exactly as 
he prefers, says I.’’ 

In an hour not a masculine hand was cover. 
ed. The spotlessgloves had withered away 
as it were, like autumn flowers, before the 
frost of royal disapproval. The one man who 
had the ‘‘ courage of his opinions ’’ ruled the 
threescore who had not. They wished to be 
in the fashion. 

“Do we believe in miracles,’ Alonzo9 
Well, we should preach. When a man can 
sit down in a New York restaurant and have 
brook trout, spring chicken, venison steak, 
pand reed bird served off the same old soup 
bone, we are ready ,to take in any miracle 
you ever sawin print. Believe in miracles? 
When the American farmer ean put a quart 
of strawberries in a box that won’t hold a 
pint of sand; when almost any coal dealer can 
make 1,700 weight a ton; when a common. 
looking clerk can measure a whole yard at 
one sweep of a 33inch stick; when a 10 pound 
block of ice looks small alongside a four-oz. 
hailstone, when any barkeeper turns whiskey 
into water before he opens up in the morning, 
when you can put out a fire with illuminating 
oil; when you can find a miraculous draught 
of fishes in the sky-blue milk; ‘when a com- 
mittee of women ata church fair can make a 
barrel of soup with one cove oyster; when— 
do we believe in miracles, doubting Alonzo? 
It is an age of miracles. The world is full of 
miracles, or overrun with rascals. You may 
may accept either interpretation.— Hawkeye 





AN old colored preacher in Washington 
during the lifetime of Thad. Stephens, meet- 
ing the grand old Commoner One day, said: 

*¢ Mis’er Stebens, ou’ chu’ch is pow’fully in 
debt, sah, an’ would yo’ please gib us a lif’, 
sah, dismo’nin?”’ 

Old Thad thoughtfully put his hand in his 
vest pecket, pulled out 2 $100 bill, and handed 
it to the colored brother, saying: 

“There, take that. I won it last night play- 
ing poker.” 

The grateful Ethiopian took the money, 





tion and to increase it below that 


bowed low in acknowledgment, saying: 


. ome 


————— ———= 

' Thank yo!,-Misler Stebens. De Lo’d 
moves in a myste’ious way his wonde’s to 
pe’fo’m!”? 





A POMPOUs man was once boasting in com- 
pany of the great men whom he had known. 
His blustering became annoying,and at length 
a quiet individual in the room broke in on 
the conversation with the question: 

‘My dear sir, did you happen to know the 
Siamese twins when they were in this coun! 
try?? 

Our hero, who evidently had atalent for 
lying, but no real genius, at once replied: 
“The Siamese twins, sir? Yes, sir. I be- 
came very intimate with one of them, but I 
never had the good fortune to meet the 
other.”’ 





JOLLY.—A dinner party—the youngest gen- 
tleman (it*is his first visit) has broken the 
ice at last by inquiring the name of the host- 
ess’s little daughter, to which the child re- 
plied: ' 
‘¢ Ethel.” 


on the arm®’ 

“Because, Mamma says you’re a muff ’”— 
(awful pause, during which the child strokes 
him down)—“ but you don’t feel like one, 
you know.” 

Tableau.—Judy. 
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Chaff. 


“Come, brace up!’? as the suspenders said 
to the baggy trowsers. 


Cats have no fixed political belief. They 
are usually On the fence. 


“*T occasionally drop into poetry,” as the 
syed - when he fell into the editorial waste 
asket. 


photograph his girl upon his heart, all he got 
from her in the end was a negative. 


Ata house wherethey doa great deal of 
fancy work and keep a white poodle an inno- 


belle to give him something he could wear 
next his heart. She sent him ared flannel 
chest protector. 


“Then,” remarked the juvenile, ‘‘we shall 
have a bawl.”’ 


‘‘Jane,”’? he said, ‘*I think if you lifted 
our feet from the fire we might have some 
eat in the room.”’ And they had not been 
married long. 


What is the difference between the preach- 
er, the builder, and the architect of a church? 
One is the rector, the other is the erector, 
and the other the director. 


‘Is the General on the retired list?” they 
asked of his wife the otherevening. ‘‘ Retir- 
ed! No, indeed!’’ she answered; ‘‘he’sdown 
to the club playing poker.” 


Whenever I see a realhansum woman en- 
gaged in the wimmin’s rights business, I’m 

oing to take my hat and join the process- 
on. Seeif I don’t.—Josh Billings. 


Sportsman: Is blowing into a guna satis- 
factory method of ascertaining if it be loaded? 
Don’t know; those who have tried it haven’t 
had a chance to state whether it was satisfac- 
tory or not. , 

‘What part,’? asked a.Sunday school 
teacher, ‘‘ of the burial of Sir John Moore do 
you like best??? “The boy was thoughtful for 
a moment and then replied: ‘‘ Few and short 
were the prayers he said.”’ 


A country girl visited a music store and 
asked for ‘‘The Heart Boiled Down with 
Grease and Care,”’ and ‘‘ When I Swallowed 
Home-made Pies.’? The attendant at once 
recognized what she desired. 


Gustave Dore has lately bought a villa on 
the outskirts of Paris, and has written up 
over the entrance the musical notation; ‘‘ Do, 
Mi, Si, La, Do, Re.”? This being properly in- 
terpreted, is ‘‘ Domicile a Dore.” 


“T love you, Ruth; you surely have Seen 
able to discernit? My love is ardent and sin- 
cere. Oh, say that you will return it!’ ‘ Re- 
turn it, Paul! No, no, not I! I’ve striven hard 
to gain it; and now I’ve got it, by your leave, 
I’d rather far retain it!’ 


Scene in the auditorium of a theatre: Actor 
(who has ee in the first piece)—‘* Good 
evening. ay I take the seat next you??? 
Lady—‘‘ Certainly; but don’t you appear an 
more to-night?’ Actor—‘‘ No.’ Lady—‘‘Oh, 
Iamso glad! Pray sit right down.’’—Boston 
Advertiser. 


A Hartford man went toa lawyer for ad- 
vice. After receiving the retaining fee the 
lawyer said: ‘State your case.” ‘‘ Well, 
sir,”’ replied the client, ‘a man told me to go 
to h—l and I want your advice.’’ The attor- 
ney took down a volume of the Connecticut 
statutes, and after turning over a few leaves, 
answered: ‘‘Don’t you do it. The law doesn’t 
compel you.’’ 


A dramatic editor of a French paper had 
occasion ‘recently to criticize severely the 
performance ofa somewhat popular actress. 
Shortly afterwards the lover of the youn 
lady met the journalist in the theatre, an 
presented him with a package of goose-quills. 
‘¢ This, sir,” said he, ‘‘is a present from Miss 
x.” “What?” exclaimed the critic, “did 
she tear all these out of you herself? How you 
must have suffered!’’ 


: Che Householb. , 


“THE PAPER.” 

















Very few of those whose weekly mail 
contains a half-dozen—more or less— 
newspapers which they perhaps carelessly 
look over and cast aside, complaining that 
‘*there is nothing in the papers this week,” 
have any just conception of the amount of 
work which goes to the ‘‘make-up” of a 
single one of them, of the number of in- 
dividuals whose labor contributes, or the 
perfection of the machinery which prints, 
folds and addresses every edition. On the 
daily papers a large force of editors, re- 
porters and compositors work nearly all 
night, that the morning paper, which has 
become an “‘institution” at every well 
regulated breakfast table, may be distrib- 
uted by those early birds, the carriers, who 
are on their rounds long before light in 
winter, and with the sun in summer 
time. 

Ona weekly, matters are taken more 
leisurely, there being generally no need for 
night work, unless the evening before 
publication day, always a busy time in a 
newspaper office. ‘Che man whose fault- 
finding eyes are quick to discern a turned 
letter, and who wastes a postage stamp to 
notify the editor of an error, over which 
the latter said ‘‘swear words ” long before 
the complainant received his paper, should 
take occasion to go through an office, and 
ascertain with what infinite pains and 
labor the weekly task, as constant as that 
Sisyphus, is accomplished. The ‘‘ forms” 
are hardly in the hands of the pressman, 
who superintends the printing, before 
work is begun on the next paper, and 
calls for ‘‘copy”’ mingle with the blows 
of the foreman’s mallet as he is ‘locking 
up.” 

In his sanctum sanctorum sits the busy 
€ditor-in-chief, who personally attends to 
the ‘selection of scopy, writes up markets 
and ‘‘ leaders,” and inspects the work of 
his associates, with the fateful waste- 





basket at one hand, and his faithful scis- 


sors near the other. Before him is ranged 
an array of papers, slips, cuttings, ‘‘copy,” 
letters and other miscellany, in perfect 
order to his practiced eye, in utter con- 
fusion and disorder to: others. If looks 
would annihilate, the space beneath his 
desk would be piled with all that is mortal 
of those rash individuals who have dared 
disturb his belongings, but the* lightning 
of his eye” falls harmlessly upon the two 
great bores of the newspaper office, the 
exchange fiend aud the man who, having 
nothing to say, takes half a day to say it 
in. Every mail brings him a shoal of 


consternation throughout the whole office. 


usually so great, especially if his paper is 


atter the paper. The ‘piles of news- 


tion. Communications for publication 


who have orders to ‘‘ follow copy if it goes 
out the window,” for few are versed in the 


reader, and to the compositor who must 
correct errors. 

In the composing room each man is at 
his ‘‘ case,” an upright frame divided into 
compartments holding the letters, punctu- 
ation marks, the ‘‘ spaces ” which separate 
words, and the ‘‘leads” which separate 
lines; and there are ‘‘ cases” for each kind 
of type, brevier, minion and nonpareil. 
In one hand the compositor holds his 
‘‘stick,” which is made of metal, holds 
fourteen lines of ordinary type, and does 
not atall resemble an Irishman’s ‘‘shela- 
lah,” with the other hand he picks up the 
letters, placing them right side up, which 
is upside down, and and setting from left 
to right.. He ‘‘knows his case” so thor- 
oughly that his fingers fall instinctively 
into the right compartment, and he never 
looks at the letter he picks up, but only at 
the notches which indicate the side to set 
upward. When his “stick” is ‘‘ full,” he 
‘‘dumps” it upon a “‘ galley,” which is 
‘‘proved,” that is, upon a small press a 
copy or ‘‘ proof” is taken, which goes to 
the proof-reader to be read, is sent back, 
corrected by the compositor, the “galley” 
is then proved again, and this ‘‘ revise” 
with the first proof, goes to the proof- 
reader for a final revision. A good com- 
positor can set up,correct and ‘‘distribute” 
about two ‘‘ galleys,”equal to two columns 
of this paper, per day. To ‘‘ distribute” 
means to throw into the case type which 
has been printed from, and is therefore 
‘*dead,” not to be used again. All the 
reading matter of a paper must be ‘‘thrown 
in” after the ‘‘forms”’ come up from the 
press. Advertisements are transferred to 
the “‘standing galley,” and the foreman 
who has just distributed an ‘‘ ad,” which 
has ‘‘run out,” is expected to preserve his 
equanimity even if a renewal comes in 
just as he has- thrown back the last 
letter. 

The ‘‘devil,” whose habitat is popularly 
supposed to be a printing office, is simply 
the youngest apprentice in the office. He 
gains his particular soubriguet because he 
is a sort of scapegoat, it being his province 
to bear the blame of all accidents, and be 
rated for all shortcomings; he is also gen- 
erally expected to ‘‘sort the ‘pi,’” that is, 
to ‘‘ distribute” the mixed up mess which 
results when some slip of the hand upsets 
a “galley,” which isthe only ‘‘pi” unwel- 
comed by ‘‘the boys.” The ‘‘ devil” takes 
his revenge upon the editor for the wrongs 
he endures, as he\enjoys the privilege of 
driving the busy man upon the editorial 
tripod half frantic by his howlings for 
‘*more copy.” One of the greatest mis- 
fortunes which can happen in a newspaper 
office is to have one of the forms ‘“‘ pied.” 
It means not only the sorting of the mis- 
cellaneous heap, twice the work which 
is required if distributed by the handful 
as itstands on the galley, but always 
happens on the eve of publication day, the 
whole page must be set up again and in a 
few hours, the press is waiting, the whole 
routine of the office is disarranged, and 
the atmosphere “‘ bluer’n blazes.” It is 
related that in the composing room of a 
New York daily, a part of a column was 
‘““pied” at the very last moment the last 
form was being sent to press. There was 
no time to set it up again, nothing already 
in type which could fill the place if taken 
out. The foreman ‘‘ rose to the situation.” 
He braced up the shattered lines as well as 
he could, set a few introductory lines, 
announcing what followed as wonderful 
hieroglyphics undecipherable by the most 
skillful and learned linguists or antiquari- 
ans, and sent down his forms. For weeks 
after letters arrived at the office inquiring 
as to the particulars of the discovery, while 
one savant actually named the race and age 
of the remarkable inscription. 

The inside of the paper goes to press 
first, which in this paper is the 2d, 3d, 6th 
and 7th pages. The edition is ‘‘ worked 
off,” being printed on one side of the sheet 
first. Itis left in the press room till the 
outside is made up, a process which we 
will follow out next week. 


DAISY ON COSMETICS. 








I have been so much interested in read- 
ing what others have had to say in the 
Household that I have not said anything 
on {my own account for some time. But I 
saw. something in one of our{papers the 
other day which ‘‘rubbed me up . the 
wrong way.” It wasan article on cos- 
metics, telling the girls how to improve 





. 





their complexions by using various ‘pow- 
ders and washes, and giving various 
recipes for divers “‘ beautifiers ” used by 
noted actresses. ‘‘ Confession is good for 
the soul,” and in this case it may do good 
to more souls than one, therefore I will 
unbosom myseif of sundry long-cherished 
secrets, hoping my experience may be 
helpful to the blooming country lassies who 
read the FARMER. f 

In the first place, though I was chris- 
tened ‘‘ Daisy,” it isa terrible misnomer. 
T am dark, with a complexion I would be 
delighted to call ‘‘creamy,” but which | 


letters, circulars, magazines and papers. | candor obiiges me to state borders closely 
The letters are looked over, those relating | on that popular color now known as “ old 
to subscriptions go to the book-keeper, | gold.” In my days of folly and vanity I 
advertisements to the business manager, | tried all means—save the right ones—to 
those of inquiry to the sub-editors to whose | attain the summit of my ambition, a 
province they belong. The‘man who writes | ‘‘ peaches and cream” compiexion. I ex- 
an angry letter to the editor, ‘Stop my | perimented with lemon juice, gaining asa 
paper! I don’t hke the tone of ” this, that | reward a terribly tender skin, which shone 
“And why, Ethel, do you keep patting me| Or the other thing about it, should not | as though freshly ,Varnished, and which 
flatter himself that his missive spreads | after a little exposure to air and sunshine, 
was a half-dozen shades darker than be- 
Very likely the editor whom it was meant | fore. 
to appal, never hears of it, the book-keeper | played “‘first witch” in ‘“Macbeth” with- 
quietly cuts off the name; ‘‘the thunder-|out any “ making up,” recommended 
bolt has fallen, but Jove sits serene on | tansy and buttermilk, and though the vile 
Olympus.” Even should the letter come | order of the acid compound made me ill, 
under the editor’s eye, his conceit is} I faithfully tried it. It removed the tan, 
but it took the skin also, and as before, a 
firmly established, with a circulation | slight exposure to wind and sun renewed 
among the tens of thousands,that he would | the tan and freckles in added intensity. 
probably observe that the paper could | Some romancer painted the advantages of 
spare the wrathful man better thar the | tar and olive oil, and nothing daunted by 
past experience, I prepared a bath of the 
Jones says that after trying for years to | papers and magazines go to thé ‘‘ exchange | odorous mixture, and lavishly anointed 
table,” and any article of special merit or | my long-suffering countenance, fully ex- 
general interest is selected .for republica-|pecting, so glowingly were its merits 


A withered Hecate who might have 


vaunted, to be ‘‘fair as the rose and beau- 


cent gentleman asked: “ Who knit the dog?» | must be read and revised before being | teous as the morn” almost instantaneously. 
A Philadelphia youth beggeda West End| placed ‘‘on the hook” for compositors, | In the morning I beheld in the glass a rich 


mahogany colored visage, like the bronzed 
cheek of a north-woodsman, down which 


“]"l] make you dance,” cried an irate mo- magic signs which guide typesetters, and | soon rolled angry tears, for I had meant to 
ther, pursuing her erring son, slipper in hand. | such revision saves labor to the. proof- | dance that night among ‘‘ fair women and 


brave men,” and ,had been enjoined to 
‘‘look my prettiest.” 

In an evil hour I fella victim to the 
blandishments of seductive advertisements, 
which lauded the merits of ‘‘ Circassian 
Cream of Roses,” and pictured a face ag 
fair as the tint of the newspaper would 
allow, with an abnormal development of 
hair, both presumably due to this won- 
derful boon to homely girls. I invested 
seventy-five cents, supposing in my guile- 
less innocence that the lotion would effect 
@ permanent jimprovement. I found it te 
be simply a paint, a facial ‘‘whitewash,” 
which filled the pores of the skin, and 
made me feel as if I had beenkalsom imed. 
Moreover, the carbonic acid. ia the air of a 
crowded room, acting upon the metal ic 
base in it, changed the ‘‘ white” into @ 
lead color, not to be preferred to my usual 
lemon color, which had the advantage ,at 
least,in common with all yellows,of ‘‘light- 
ing up well.” My knowledge of chemistry 
enabled me to apply tests which convinced 
me that it was simply a mixture of white 
lead, glycerine and rose-water; and as I 
was not ambitious of having my mouth 
drawn round under my left ear from the 
effects of lead poisoning, I took the bottle 
to the woodshed and immolated it upon 
the altar of the chopping-block. 
Experience and observation’ enable me 
to offer this advice to girls who read and 
are tempted to try these fascinating reeipes. 
Don’t do it. Of course you want to look as 
pretty as possible,and no one blames you, 
and of course a fair complexion is great 
beauty, but you cannot cheat nature in any 
such way. The foundation of a good 
complexion lies in good digestion, and this 
in plenty of fresh air and exercise and good 
food; these promote purity of the blood, 
and this gives color to the cheek and _bril- 
liancy to the complexion. But shun all 
“Bloom of Youth’’ ‘‘Cream of Roses,” 
and similar seductive compounds; they 
all have white lead as a basis, as have most 
of the face powdersin vogue, and con 
tinued use wrinkles and thickens the skin 
until in a few months it resembles that of 
an elderly person. The best ‘‘face wash’> 
is plenty of pure cold water, with little 
soap. Shun all fancy and colored toilet 
soaps, they contain too much alkali, and 
roughen and coarsen the skin; white castile 
soap is the best for toilet purposes. Rice 
flour, orris root, or powdered starch can 
be safely and advantageously used to re- 
move the ‘‘shiny” appearance so unpleas- 
ant in torrid July days, when perspiration 
flows freely. To soften and make smooth 
the face and hands, use oatmeal; get the 
fine, let it soak over night, in the morning 
stir it up, let partially settle, pour off the 
milky residue, and bathe face and hands 
in it. - Datsy. 
Furnt, April 14th, 1882. 


Shopping by Mail 


is now well known to be a convenient, 
practical and advantageous manner of pur- 
chasing goods. An order entrusted to us 
for any kind of 


DRY GOODS 


will be promptly and reliably filled. 

We have an immense stock of Silks, 
Satins, Velvets, Black and Colored Dress 
Goods, Percales, Cambrics, Zephyrs, 
Linens, House Furnishing Goods, Laces, 
Embroideries, White Goods, Gloves, Ho- 
siery, Small Wares, Trimmings, Ribbons, 
Underwear, Corsets, Cloths, Cloakings, 
Shawls and Garments, Infant’s and Child- 
ren’s wear. In fact everything in the Dry 
Goods line necessary for a 


LADIES’ COMPLETE OUTFIT. 


tae Send for Sample of any 
Goods Wanted. A trial order 
solicited. 


TAYLOR, WOOLFENDEN 


& CO. 


Iinporters and:Retailers of Dry Goods, 
165 & 167 Woodward Ave. 
| DETROIT, MICH. 
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Peterinarp Department 


, Robert*Jennings, late of Phil- 
Oot “The Horse and its Dis- 


méelphis, Pa. 

» “Cattle and their Diseases,” “‘ Sheep, Swine 

Sad Pou! ,”” Horse i Made Easy,” etc. 

mf advice through the columns of this 
ion required 

“mame and address 


will be answered b; 
won by a fee of one dollar. In order that correct 
ok may be given the symptoms — be 








q@ocurately described, how long standing, —_ er 
with color and age of animal, and what trea ‘1 
big has been Private address, 20; 
Firs Btreet Detroit 








Epizootic Diseases. 
(Continued.) 

The infected animals are capable of 
communicating the disease before there is 
anything about them by which its pres- 
ence is indicated. How often has the pas- 
sage of one infected beast through a cer- 
tain district spread the disease far and 
wide? The poison is conveyed by the 
hair with which they are covered, the ef- 
fluvia from their evacuations, and the ema- 
mations from the pores of the skin. 
Here, then, is a noble labor if it can beac- 
complished—that which is most impor- 
tant of all in the treatment of this disease 
—that which, if fully accomplished, would 
ammortalize the laborer,—the neutraliza- 
tion of the miasmata that corrupt the atmos- 
phere. Can this be accomplished by the 
agency of the oxygenated muriatic acid? 
Thave seen mapy oxen die when tur- 
rounded by chloride gas, and I have like- 
‘wise had forced upon me the certainty that 
the cowhouse remained as fully infected 
as at first, although? 20 disinfectant fumi- 
gations had been applied. M. Vicy d’ 
Azyr, whe was charged by the govern- 
ment with the task of reporting on the 
epizootic in 1776, instituted a variety of 
experiments with regard to inoculation 
with the contagious matter. ‘“‘I have dip- 
ped,” {says he, “‘pledgets that have been 
covered with the contagious matter in va- 
rious oils and aromatic ointments. I have 
exposed them to the action of volatile sul- 
phuric acid; to muriatic acid and to vola- 
tile alkali, and yet the epizootic was eas- 
ily communicated. Its attack was only 
retarded in animals in whose integument 
were inserted pledgets moistened with 
volatile alkali. The result of our experi- 
ments was, that among all the chemical 
appliances the preparations of ammonia 
‘were most to be depended upon. It was 
doubtful whether the chloride of lime was 
so efficacious, and whether it could be 
readily made to penetrate into some of the 
deepest and fully charged receptacles of the 
poison. Have we any means of thorough- 
ly purifying an infected stable, or are we 
sometimes compelled, asis done in Switz- 
erland and Germany, to raze to the ground 
the buildings that have been contaminated 
by the poison. I am unwilling to advise 
the extreme measures, but I will mention 
one fact. There was a stable at Saint 

Laurent de Chemaisset, which for many 
years, and notwithstanding innumerable 
fumigations, and although the walls had 
been whitewashed several times, and 
the mangers and the racks had been scrap- 
ed, and the beams had been planed, and 

the pavement had been renewed, and 
every utensil was carefully scoured, 

‘was a continued source of infection, until 
the cattle were removed, and it ‘was em- 
ployed for another purpose. A similar ob- 
ject is not always easy to be accomplished, 

and sometimes it is impossible. I have, 

then, confined myself to the recommenda- 

tion of two general modes of disinfection 
largely employed by nature. I allude to 
‘water and to fire. They may be combin- 
ed, and they should be, in order that their 
purpose may be effectually accomplished. 
Monsiderable quantities of boiling water 
should be brought into the cowhouse, in 
which the clothes and all the utensils 
should be thoroughly cleansed. All the 
metal utensils should be subjected to ared 
heat; every portion of dung should be 
burned or deeply buried; all the hooks 
and combs should be cleaned out with the 
most scrupulous care; the pavement dug 
up; the walls scraped, and boiling water 
pientifully employed in the situations 
which the infected animals occupied. 
The cow house should then be filled, and 
kept so for a while, with disinfectant gas. 
The mechanical purification of the place, 
and the repeated application of boiling 
‘water, are measures truly indispensuble. 
The (practitioner need not to be ashamed 
“when he is thus employed; for next, or 
@qual to the rescuing from destruction 
those that are already attecked, is the 
“preservation' of the remainder of the dairy. 
Hi; will have enough to do in the early 
T2cognition of the epizootic disease; its 
rigin, its progress, its fearful modes of 
Propagation, its character, the probable 
time of its continuance, the method of dis- 
tinguishing it from other diseases with 
which it may be confounded, the means 
of cure, the preventive measures which it 
may be necessary to adopt, and which ab- 
solute necessity can alone justify—here 
will be sufficient room for the display of 
talent, and the exercise of sound discre- 
tion. Among these measures the most 
efficacious and the most imperative will 
#ocasionably be the sacrifice, I will not 
aay of the disease only, nor of those that 
are suspected, but of others that, to the 
inexperienced eye, continue to exhibit 
symptoms of health. Who'can better de- 
termine the cases in which the disease 
will be almost necessarily fatal from those 
in which there is yet hope, than the vet- 
erinary surgeons, who will be able earliest 
‘to recognize the changing character of the 
disease, and to seize the opportunities 
when decisive measures must be adopted, 
or nature left to itself.” 

[This paper we introduce, aot becatise 
it meets our full indorsement, but, as 
containing an interesting. summary of the 
@pinions and practice of the veterinary 
surgeons of ‘that early day. | 








Art the sale of the Cochrane herd in 
Whicago, and just before the bidding com- 
menced, Mr. Cochrane said he had noticed 
that certain publications had charged that 
hhe proposed to withdraw from the business 
f breeding Shorthorns. He desired to 
say publicly that sueh had never been his 
intention. He was not present with the 
idea of unloading his Shorthorn stock. He 


and his wife, who have a huckster’s stand in 
the vegetable market, were awakened from 
their slumbers at an early hour, and found 
three masked burglars in their bedroom, one 
of whom held a pistol inuncomfortably close 


gentleman demanded silence on the part of 
the occupants of the bed, and at the same 
time requested them to disclose the where- 
sion. 


pointing toa market basket which had been 


$600 in currency, some jewelry and two gold 


pushing production. preferring to keep close to the 
imujédiate wants of the market- Quotations are 
as follows: 


have been 93,660 bu. against 67,921 bu. the previous 


opportunity for the breeders of the various 
families of beef-cattle. He bred not only 
the Durham, but also the long-horned 
Herefords and the hornless Angus, but as 
long as he owned a hoof he would be the 
proprietoreof a Shorthorn herd. 





Wie at Howell last week we had a 
look at a very fine stallion owned by the 
White Bros., of the Commercial Hotel. 
He is named Tim Gooding, and is a deep 
bay in color, with black pomts, standing 
full 16 hands high and weighing 1,200 lbs. 
He is well put together, with good barrel 
and quarters, and sound well shaped legs. 
His head 1s a little heavy, showing his 
Mambrino blood, of which he gets a good 
infusion from his sire Gooding’s Champion, 
son of King’s Champion by Grinnell’s 
Champion, tracing to Mambrino by im- 
ported Messenger. Tim Gooding on his 
sire’s side is half brother to St. James, 
record 2:23}, York State, record 2:23}, and 
yecord, 2:21. His size and breeding ought 
to make him a very valuable stock horse. 





Av the sale of Mr. Birkett’s herd at 
Howell last week, Mr. E. H. Estes, of 
Forest Hill, Gratiot County, purchased the 
bull Duke of Dover. He isa pure bred 
Oxford Vanquish and just in his prime. 
Mr. Estes lives on the line of Gratiot and 
Isabella Counties, and a neighborhood 
where considerable interest is being mani- 
fested in the improvement of cattle, and the 
liberal use of this bull, which has proved 
a fine stock getter, will no doubt add 
much to the value of the stock in that 
vicinity. We hope the enterprise of Mr. 
Estes will be appreciated, and that his 
effort to improve the stock in that section 
of the State may meet with the apprecia- 
tion to which it is entitled. 








CITY ITEMS. 





Tue U.S. Government are using large num- 
bers of the Improyed Howe Scales. Borden, 
Selleck & Co., Agents, Chicago, Ill. 

GEORGE Beck has been laid up nearly a 
week with what promised at one time to be a 
case Of diphtheria. We are glad to learn that 
he has nearly recovered and will soon be able 
to get around again. 





Tue preparations’ being made for the re- 
union of the Army of the Potomac in this city, 
in June, give promise of a more than usually 
interesting occasion. A canvassing committee 
are at work to raise funds, and the business 
men are “ putting up” very generously. The 
sum wanted is $10,000. . 

J. Luoyp BrREzzEE, the esthetic editor of 
Chaff, he of the flowing locks and silver plated 
cheek, was assaulted on Friday evening by a 
young man named Kunze, an attache of 
Every Saturday, the ‘society ” journal of this 
city. The ‘assault ’’ was very similar to the 
remarkable one between two editors, narrated 
in “Pickwick Papers.’”’ Then the police arrest- 
ed two friends of the parties for disturbing 
the peace, one of {whom was fined and the 
other discharged. The two ptincipals were 
not molested, as there is no reason to fear of 
their disturbing anybody except their tailors. 





Last Monday morning Nicholas Broedel 


proximity to the head of Herr Broedel. The 


abouts of what lucre they had in their posses- 
Mrs. Broedel weakened first, and 


used for banking purposes, the burglars were 
made happy on inspecting its contents to find 


watches, which they at once appropriated and 
departed. Detective Bishop took hold of 
the case and on Saturday arrested a man 
named Jacob C. Smith, on the corner of 
Fourth and Lewis Streets. Smith showed 
fight, but was finally overpowered and taken 
to the station. On searching him all the stol- 
en jewelry and $109 in money was found on 
his person. 





On Sunday night last Mrs. Emma Tuttle, 
the wife of a brakeman on the Michigan 
Central road, but from whom she has been 
separated for sometime, inbibed a consider- 
able quantity of liquor, and called at Tuttle’s 
boarding house. This morning aman named 
Brows, who has been boarding with her at 190 
Porter Street, discovered her, he says, lying 
insensible in bed with a pistol shot wound in 
her head, her face covered with blood, and a 
revolver lying by her side. Brown notified 
Tuttle’s sister of the affair and then called in 
Dr. Aikens. The doctor found her as de- 
scribed above, and on examination found 
that the ball had entered the Jeft eye, pene- 
trating the brain. Brown was taken in charge 
by the authorities, and will be held until mat- 
ters are more definitely settled. Mrs. Tuttle 
was formerly Miss Emma Hendricks, and at 
the time of her marriage resided at Lowell, 
Kent County. She was very handsome, and 
had a fascinating way about her, that drew 
around hera class of what are known as pro- 
fessional ‘‘ mashers,’‘ to whom she fell an easy 
prey. 








Jt is a Foolish Mistake to confound a remedy 
of merit with the quack medicines. now 80 
common. We have used Parker’s Ginger 
Tonic with the happiest results for Rheuma- 
tism and Dyspepsia, and when worn out by 
overwork, and know it to be asterling health 
restorative.—Times. See adv. 





Druggists say that Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound is the best remedy for 
female weakness that they ever heard of, for 
it gives universal satisfaction. Send to Mrs. 
Lydia E. Pinkham, 233 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass., for pamphlets. 


COMMERCIAL. 


DETROIT WHOLESALE MARKET. 

















TuEspay, April 25, 1882. 
Flour.—Receipts for the week, 9,981 bbls. 
shipments, 5,897 bbls. The market has opened 
this week with a good seasonable demand, espécial- 
ly for the higher grades, and as the receipts are not 
large, prices are well maintained. Millers are not 


Wheat.—The receipts of wheat for the weex 





increased considerably the past week, and with a 

decline noted at other points there was a weak mar- 

ket all week, Yesterday, although the market was 

dull and trading very light, prices were advanced, 

and both spot and future exhibited more firmness, 

No. 1 white opened at $1 3144 and closed at $1 33)4, 
No. 2 white cold at $1 28 in the morning, but made 
no record in the afternoon; No, 2red sold early at 
$1 39, but one sale was noted during the day. In 
futures May closed at $1 3374, June at $1 3354, July 
at $1 2814, Angust at $1 1214, and seller the year at 
$1 0934. At theclose the market was stronger than 
at any time during the day. 

Corn—Market weaker, and No. 2is now selling 
at 78c for spot, and at same rate for April delivery. 

Oats.— There is a duller feeling, and prices have 
declined materally. For No. 1 white 54c per bu is 
the best bid, for No. 2 do 58c, and for No, 1 mixed 
Sic. The prospect is favorable for a further de- 
cline. 

Barley.—Market quiet; good to choice sam- 
ples are taken at $2 00@2 20 per cental. Sales were 
made yesterday at $2 20 percental. 

Rye.—Very little being received. Market firm 
at 90c per bu. 

Cern Meal.—Fresh ground is quoted at $36 00 
per ton for fine and $34 for coarse# The.drop in 
corn has made the market easier. 

Feed.—Bran is quoted at $20@21 per ton, coarse 
feed at $22@23, and fine at $24@25, 

Butter.—Fine fresh made butter is now quoted 
at 25c per Ib., but the bulk of the offerings are sold 
at 23 to 24c. Receipts are not heavy, but the de 
mand is very light. The outlook is yery unfavor- 
able for good prices at present, markets at the east 
being all weak and lower. 

Cheese—The market, under a fair demand, is 
steady, and 14@14!4c is paid for choice. Ordinary 
makes are quoted at 12@12}¢c. New cheese is quot- 
ed at 12c. 

Eggs.—The market is dull and weak, and fresh 
are offered at 14@15c per doz. 

Apples.—Very few being received: prices range 
from $4 00@5 00 as to quality. 

Beans.—Stocks light iand market firm at $3 45 
@3.50 for hand picked and $2 50@275 for unpicked. 

Beeswax.—lInvoices of pure quoted at 20@2Ic; 
in stock it is held at 25@26c. 

Clover Seed.—Market lower. Prime sells at 
$440. The seasonis about over and the market 
neglected. 

Dried Fruit.—The market is very quiet, 
with holders quoting at 6@614 cents for apples; 
evaporated apples, 183@13}4c; |[Peaches,18@23c per 
Ib. 

Potatoes.—There isa very steady market for 
good potatoes, and prices range from $1 05@1 10 
per bu by the carload. Foreign are quoted dull 
and lower at 75@85c per bu. 

Honey.—Choice new comb is dull at 16@17c per 
Ib,, and old at 15@16c. 

Onions.—Market quiet at $2 25@2 50 per bbl. 

Hay,—Doull; dock rates for baled hay about 
$12@18 00 for choice timothy. By the carload 
about $14 per ton is the range of prices, 

Wood.--Firm; rates for wood delivered are 
$6 25@6 50 for hickory, and $575 for beach and 
map'e; soft wood, $4. 

Peas,—Canada field peas are in market at $1 10 
@1 15; Wisconsin blue at $1 65@175. The market 
is quiet. 

Maple Sugar.—In good supply at 10@1!c per 
lb. Market not at all active, thelack of confidence 
in its purity making buyers cautious. 

Provisions.—With the exception of an ad- 
vance in hams, there are no changes to note im the 
price of provisions, The market keeps very 
steady, and smoked meats firm with good demand, 
Quotations in this market are as follows: 


19 25@19 50 





12 1 
3 13 
8&%@ 9 
2 @ 1% 
2 @ z 
3B @ 1% 


Hay.—The following is a record of the sales at 
the Michigan avenue scales during the past week: 


Monday—16 loads: three'at $16 50, $16; $15 and 
$14; one at $15 50, $14 50, $12 and $10. 
Tuesday—26 loads: eight at $15; four at $16; 
three at $12: two at $17, $1550, $1450 and $14; 
one at $16 25, $15 75 and $11. 
Wednesday—12 loads: four at $15; two at $14 50 
and $14; one at $17, $16 50, $16 and $13. 
Thursday—15 loads: six at $16; three at $17 and 
$15; one at $1450, $13 and $11. 
Friday—26 loads: nine at $15; five at $16; three 
at $13; two at $17, and $15 50; one at $18, $1450, 
$14, $1250and $12, : 
Saturday—24 loads: eight at $15; six at $14; 
err S $15; two at $13 and $10; one at $17, $1250 
an . is 


LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 








At the Michigan Central Yards. 
Saturday, April 22, 1881. 
The following were the receipts at these yards: 





Cattle, Sheep Hogs 

No. No. Noa 

AND ALDOR .....ccccccccccccereee BB 20 oe 
PUTNO 5s cn centecvencceccsesetene 20 52 sone 
Battle Creek,.....0...ceceesceee 42 mee 12 
CSMBIOOR occcsceciees eeeeeoe ane 30 5 
CE Se ee 8 40 4 
Cc is sees 20 ae cae 
D. G. A, & M. R°y ssecssseee. oveeeeL18 272 63 
DOXEP. . coscse. oe s0000 Sik beibesse es 150 18 
Grass Ds iow ccsvesccssncsonopeescs D 49 7 
a Seabee buses 50 214 sues 
Laingsburg..cccsore csscesvsseverseres . 23 cee ae 
ee P? | 144 42 
Milferd........ rsGMeeS Kee kua se. 94 7 
er %5 5 
TOC OIE ccccccscecsocccccsscccee AY 81 12 
ABBR... occ ccccrccccees sovccereseces ove 82 13 
South LyoM......ccccccsee esse ae 14 mee 
WORTECE,....cccccccccccccces oe 263 ae 
Ypsilanti....... ee ree ees teeeeoretes 22 127 4 
SND MR akaiacdncsasssccanchs U0 41 soe 
ML Scoieccasnespesbuceens sk) see 152 


CATTLE. 
The offerings of cattle at these yards numbered 
501 head, against 663 last week. The receipts of 
cattle at this point are gradually falling off in num- 
bers and prices are hardening. On Saturday the 
offerings were closed out early and were not sufft- 
cient to meet the demand. Shipping cattle opened 
at am advance of 25 cents per hundred, but were 
rather weak at the close. Butchers’ cattle were in 
active demand, and fully 25 cents per handred 
higher andjclosed firm. The following were the c!os- 


ing 


QUOTATIONS. 
Good to choice shipping steers, ....$6 25 @7 00 
oo aes a cccccce cecereee 5 25 QS 75 
Good to choice butchers’s steers.... 550 @6 50 
Fair butchers’ steers...........-. .475 @5 25 
Fair to good mixed butchers’ 

PA ...,,..scespsabassenscncce «00 ae) aD 
Coarse mixed butchers’ stock.......4 25 @4 50 
RAIMI causes csosannecsecsstcictese ccs. 000) DD 
BLOCKER. ccccccocccccccccsescsccesen 618 GAD 


Black sold Kraft 6 good buchers’ steers av 1,080 


bs at $6 00. . ‘ 

Giddings sold Duff & Caplis a mixed lot of 4 head 
of fair butchers’ stock av 880 lbs at $500, and a 
bull weighing 550 lbs at $4 00. 

Capwell sold Drake ¢ choice oxem av 1,574 Ibs at 


15. 

Parsons sold Wm Wreford & Co a good butchers’ 
steer, and a cow av 1,145 lbs at $6 00. 
Culver sold Drake 2 choice oxen av 1,665 lbs at 

00, and 2 good ones av 1,145 Ibs at $5 00. 

Gray told John Robinson a mixed lot of 10 head 
ef fair butchers’ stock av 851 lbs at $475, and 2 
coarse cows av 995 Ibs at $4 00. : 
Harger sold Wm'Wreford & Co6 choice butchers’ 
steers and heifers av 1,008 lbs at $6 40. 

Hall sold Sullivan 18 choice shipping steers ay 
1,161 lbsat $690. : 

Clark sold Duff & Caplis a mixed lot of 8 head of 
coarse butchers’ stock av 835 lbs at $4 00. 
Harger sold Fitzpatrick a mixed lot of 21 head of 
good butchers’ stock av 794 lbs at $5 40. 
Adams sold Drake 8 fair oxen av 1,400 at $5 50. 
Major sold Daft & Caplis a mixed lot of 6 head of 
fair butchers’ stock av 875 lbs at $4 75. 

Stabler sold Burt Spencer 19 choice shipping 
steers av 1,205 lbs at $6 65, 7 good ones ay 1,016 at 
$6 25, and one weighing 1,120 lbs at $600. , 

Aldrich sold Reid 9 good butchers’ steers ay 90) 
Ibs at $5 40. : 
Campbell sold Burt Spencer a mixed lotof .26 
head of fair butchers’ stock av 740 lbs at $4 75. 
Brown & Spencer sold Duff & Caplis a mixed let 
of 22 headof fair butchers’ stock av 925 lbs at 


00. 
ae sold Wm Wreford & Co a mixed lot of 24 
head of good butchers’ stock av 935 lbs at $5 50. 
Fieher sold Drake 9 good shipping steers av 1,070 
Ibs at $6 15. . 5 is 
Stuckey Bros sold Sullivan 15 fair shipping steers 
av 1,070 ibs at $585. J 
C Ros sold John Robinson a mixed lot of 19 head 
of good butchers’ stock av 936 Ibs at $5 30, 
a sold Burt Spencer 3 good butchers’ 
steers av 946 lbs at 5 90. 
C Roe sold John Robinson a mixed lot of 8 head 
of good butchers’s stock av 836 lbs at $5 50, 2 coarse 
cows ay 85 Ibs at $4 00, and 2 bulls av 1,095 lbs at 
00. . ee 
as hb sold Burt Spencer 2 fair shipping steers av 
1,020 ibs at $5 75. 
C Roe sold Burt Spencer 19 good shipping steers 
av 1,000 lbs at $625. 
Gray sold John Robinson 3 bulls av 780 Ibs at 
$4 20, 8fair oxen to Burt Spencer av->1,400 lbs at 
, and a coarse one weighing 1,300 lbs at $450. 
Ti ld Wm Wreford & Co a mixed lot of 9 head 
of fair ) 


_ 


utchers’ stock av 844 Ibs at $5 09. 


Geatverta told Drake 2 good oxen av 1,675 lbs at 


Switzer & Ackley sold Duff & Caplis a mixed lot 
of 15 head of fair butchers’ stock av 980 Ibs at $4 75, 
and 5 good butchers’ steers av 1,030 lbs at $5 90. 
SHEEP, 

The offerings of sheep numbered 1,784 head’ 
against 1,194 head fast week, The quality of the 
sheep was poor but buyers took them just the same, 
and paid the highest prices of the season for them, 
The shearing has commenced in the State, and two 
small lots of clipped were among the offerings on 


Saturday. 
C Roe sold R Hayes 52 av 105 ibs at $7 12%. 
Giddings sold Wm Wreford & Co 129 ay 83 Ibe at 


Peach sold Wm Wreford & Co 129 ay 98 Ibs at 
$6 75, and 21 clipped av 91 lbs at $5 00, 
Parsons sold Wm Wreford & Co 49 ay 85 lbs at 


Johnson sold Benstead 48 av 89 lbs at $6 50. 
Hosley sold Benstead 125 av 76 lbs at $5 50. 
suee oo Wm Wreford & Co 75lambs av 60 Ibs 
a 4 
Switzer & Ackley sold Wm Wreford & Co 114 av 
88 lbs at $6 60. 
i sold Wm Wreford & Co 40 av 90 lbs at 


Brown & Spencer sold Wm Wreford & Co 54 clip- 
ped av 93 lbs at $5 25, 
eon sold Wm, Wreford & Co 81 av 87 lbs at 


Brown & Spencer sold Wm Wreford & Co {78 av 
84 Ibs at $5 50, 
— sold Wm Wreford & Co 103 av 79 lbs at 
Adams sold {Morey 69 part lambs av 79 lbs at 
Conley sold Wm Wreford & Co 144 av 89 lbs at 
Histeer sold Wm Wreford & Co 47 av 70 Ibs at 
gait sold Wm Wreford & Co 41 av 70 Ibs at 
seer sold Wm Wreford & Co 29 av 80 lbs at 
; Hoag, 
The offerings of hogs numbered 152, against 
285 last week. The demand was active and the 


receipts were disposed of at $7 00@7 20 per hun. 
dred. 





King’s Yards. 
Monday, April 24, 18&2 
CATTLE, 

The market opened at theee yards with 104 cattle 
onsale, There wasa large attendance of buyers 
and tke receipts were soon closed out,at prices fwly 
as high as those at the Central yards on Saturday. 
Mr. Houghton, of Redford, had in four very choice 
high grade steers,which were sold to Mr. Fred 
Genther at $6 25 per hundred, but had been con. 
tracted some time ago. At the present prices raling 
in this market they would have brought |$7 00 per 
hundred, 

Anstey sold Andrews a mixed lot of 26 head of 
thin butchers’ stock av 804 lbs at $4 50. 

Goodworth sold McGee a mixed lot of 6 bead of 
coarse butchers stock av 640 lbs at $400, a fair steer 
to Freeman weighing 910 lbs at $500, and a bull 
weighing 930 Ibs at $4 00. 

Wietzel sold Kammon a mixed lot of 10 head of 
coarse butchers’ stock av 682 Ibs at $3 30. 

Freeman sold Kammon a mixed lot of 5 head of 
fair butchers’ stock av 1,086 lbs at $4 75. 

Young sold Freeman 5 good butchers’ heifers av 
750 Ibs at $5 £0. 

White sold Freemen 5 good butchers’ steers and 
heifers av 815 Ibs at $5 50. 

Aldrich cold Oberhoff 4 good butchers’ steers av 
1,037 lbs at $6 00. 

Bliss sold Robinson a mixed lot of 7 head of 
coarse butchers’ stock av 623 lbs at $4 3C. 

Patten sold Hersch 2 good butchers’ heifers av 
1,045 lbs at $6 00. es 

Heuzhton sold Gentker4 choice butchers’ steers 
av 1,802 lbs at $6 25. 

—_— £0ld MeGce 6 stockers ay 510 lbs at 





Buffalo. 
CatTLE.—Receipts 10,697, against 10,557 the pre- 
vious week, The market opened on Monday with 
79 car loads of cattle on sale. The demand was 
active especially for good to choice qualities. Sales 
of extra steers ranged from $700@7 25; choice $6 90 
@7 00, and good shippers steers, $6 65@6 90; light 
steers, $6 25@6 50, and thin light steers, $5 75@6 00; 
mixed lots of cows, heifers and steers all the way 
from $5 25@5 75; oxen ruled higher and ranfed 
from $5 2°@6 00 up to $6 10@6 25; extra fat bulls, 
$5 25@6 00; stock do, $450@5 00. There was but 
little stock offered on Tuesday or Wednesday and 
the market closed rather weak. Among the sales 
of Michigan cattle, were 18 steers av 1,145 lbs at 
$6 70; 21 do, av 1,193 Ibs, at $690: 9do, av 1,133 
Ibs, at $7 10; 20 do, av 1,140 lbs, at $6.85; 20do av 
945 Ibs, at $665; 16 do, av 1,046 Ibs, at $6¢5; 12 
do, av 917 Ibs, at $6 £0; 23 do, av 864 lbs, at $6 40; 
17 do, av 1,227 lbs at $6 9214; 18 do, av 1,135 Ibs at 
$6 90; 24 do, av 957 lbs, at $6 10; 17 do, 1,288 Ibs,at 
$7 20; 20 mixed butchers’ av 953 Iba, at $5 35; 1040, 
av 888 Ibs, at $5 25; 22.do, av 880 Ibs, at $525; 2% 
stockers, av 838 lbs, at $475; 20 do, av 791 lbs, at 
$460, The fcllowing were the closing 
; QUOTATIONS, 

Extra Beeves—Graded steers weich- 
ing 1,800 to 1,450 lbs and upwards..$6 75 @T7 50 
Choice Beeves—Fine, fat, weil-form- 
ed 3-year to 5-year-old steers, weigh- 
ing 1,350 to 1,450 Ib 
weighing 1,200 to 1,300 lbs........... 5 8 6 2% 
edium ‘Grades —Steers in fair ed 
flesh, weighing 1.100 to1,200lbs.... 5 80 @6 00 
Light Butchers—Steers averaging 
850 to 1,150 lbs, of fair to g 
Quality ...- serereressees peice siinse ss 
Butchers’ Steck—Inferior to com- 
mon steers and heifers, for city 
slaughter, weighing 900 to1.1001ps, 450 @5 75 
Michigan stock cattle, common to 

CHOICE... crcccccccceccccsscccscccons 8S) G4 00 
_— feeders, fair to choice ....8 75 @4 75 
Canadian stock cattle, good to extra 875 @5 25 
Stock bulls, fair to choice............ 3 45 75 
Fleshy bulls, fair to extra.......... 500 @5 75 


SureP.—Receipts 23,400 against 20,200 the pre- 
vious week. Trade opened slow on Monday, but 
there was no change in prices from those of the 
week before. The market iuled steady on Tues- 


5 00 @é 00 


Ibs, at $6 90; 326, av 110 lbs, at $7 15; 100, ay 84 Ibs, 
at $6 95: 176, av 92 Ibs fat $705; 197 clipped, av 94 
lbs, at $5 65; 200 do, av 89 lbs, at $5 65; 84 do,ay 95 
lbs at $5 80; 177 do av 86 lbs at $4 40. 
Hogs—Receipts 33,975, net 82,085 the pre- 
vious woek. The market ruled fairly active for the 
three days of the week, and closed with gocd to 
choice Yorkers elling at $7 10@7 45; fair to good 
$6 75@7 00; medium grades. fair to choice $7 0@ 
60; good to extra heavy, $7 50@7 75; heavy ends 
$5 50@$6 00, according to quality, 


a] 


Chicago. 


CaTTLE.—Receipte, 28,052, against 26,385 last 
week, Shipments 14,138. The market opened 
on Monday with a fair supply of cattle, and with 
prices early in the day fully as high as any of the 
season. There was an advance of freights east of 
15 cents per hundred,and this with reports of a dull 
market in New York,shortened up the demand and 
causedan easing upin prices. Extra steers at the 
close were quoted at $7 60@7 75; choice $7 25@7 50; 
go0od,$6 85@7 00,and medium $650@6 75. Butchers’ 
stock, poor to choice $4 00@6 10; stock cattle $3 75 
@485. There wasabad break on Tuesday“ and 
shipping cattle declined 20 to 30 cents per hundred, 
with Luc few transactions. Butchers’ stock did not 
show any change from Monday's rates, There was 
no change in the market on Wednesday, but on 
Thursday there was achange for the better and the 
yards were pretty well cleared out, with ehipping 
grades selling at an advance of 10 certs per hundred 
over the rates of Tuesday. The market continued 
active on Friday, and shipping cattle averaged 5 to 
10 cents per hundred higher. On Saturday: the re- 
ceipts were light and the market closed steady. 








Tho Great Eastern still continues a burden 
to her owners, and fails to find employment. 
At a recent meeting of the stockhoiders, the 
report of the directors stated that there was 
no dividend to declare, and that they had 
been unable to sell their ship by auction. 





SS 





OVER 
Half Million 


ACK ES. 









For Sale by the 
Towa B. B. Land Co., 
Cedar Rapids, Ia, 


CHILLED PLOWS 


Our Chilled Plows have the Best Jointer and the 
Best Wheel made. For Good Work, Light Draft, 
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from April 1 to December 1st at the owners’ farm i 


nearly thirty other First Prizes in the 


wouid do him justice; the fact 


theatre as Romulus, at the head of all the horses on 


Also “ TTUOGO,” a black, and ¢¢ 
payable at time of first service. 


risk) at $1 per week. 


Owned by Hiram Walker & Sons, 


This famous stallion (approved by the French Government, ) was impo: 


PEDIGREE.—Foaled April 23, 1873; got by the Goverument approved staliion Romulus, 
“Romulus was a dapple gray mare named Jutia, sired by Romulus by ¥ 
PRIZES at all the great concourses of France during their time, 
Prize and Gold Meval at the UNIVERSAL EXPOSITION of Paris in 1878. Also First Prize and Gold 
y oth year 1878—two for trotting. Romulus is a beautiful dapple gray, 
walker, which is a most valuable characteristic of the Percheron horse; has fine action and is a wonder 
unsurpassed by any draft or all — horse in France. 

justic that the highest honors were conferr 
ever known, will give an idea of his matchless qualities. 


a fine Hambletonian stallion, four years old, sired by 
white and two white stockings bebind, weighs 1,025 


n Walkerville. TERMS—$30 for the season, 


. The exultant shouts of ** Vive le Percheron!’ 
exhibition from every part of Europe, was led 


cc EL. CG...” 


Walkerville, Ont., 0 


rted by M. W. Dunham, Bxq., in 1879. 


Rysdyk, by Rysdyk’s Hambletonian. the sire of Orient (2:24), stands 1514 
: k D lbs, will stand for $30 the season, cash at time of first service. 
The above four stallions will stand at the farm of Airam Walker & Sons, Walkerville, Ont., opposite Detroit. 


\ - igh" 
pposite Detroi, 


He will be kept for service this seas 


— at the time of the first service. 

i he by the Government approved stallion Monarch; dam of 
onarch, he is, therefore, inbred from those two famous horses, both winners of FIRST 
who thus transmitted to their son and 


randson the qualities that won for him the Fint 
ledal at the Grand Concourse at Everneux, 1879; and 
with heavy white mane and tail; he is a very fast 
ful trotter for so heavy a horse. For stock he wa 


Stands 1634 hunds high, weighs about 1,800 pounds. No description could be given of this ho 
ed upon him at the Universal Exhibition of Paris, 1878, the greatest shew the Worid i. 


? ‘*'Vive le Percheron!” of thousands in the Amphi- 


B A -phealers thea’ b past the Tribune, occupied by th osid = f ‘rench 
Republic and all the official dignitaries of the Nation, speaks plainer than any words can of this famous horee., ™ shinai iuaeenen 


MARQUIS,”’ a gray, both imported Percherons, will stand for a few mares at $20 each for the season. 


hands high, left fore foo: 


Good pasturage for mares (owner's 


CHARLES SWANN, Farmer, Walkerviile, Ont. 








THE PEOPLE HAVE PROCLAIMED 
THE CLYDESDALE 


King of Draft Horses, 





-209f woul finn 
9Y2 UO BAD SL9YIO 


Nineteen Impor- 
tations for 1881 
already received. 


POWELL BROS., 


Springboro, Crawford Co., Penn, 
Largest aud finest collection in the world of Clydes- 


dale Stallions, the best breed of draft horges. Also 
an importation of the choicest Percheron-Normans 
to be found. Breeders of Trotting-Bred Roadsters, 
and importers and breeders of Holstein and Devon 
Cattle. Rare individual excellence and choicest 
pedigree our specialties, at the same time gee 
animals whose constitutional vigor, energies an 

stamina have been impaired by high-feeding, and 
over-fattening. Catalogues free. Correspondence 
solicited. ention MICHIGAN FRRMER, ap4-6m 
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A New Invention. Every Road Dis 
trict Should Have One. 


A great Labor Saving in making roads. 

Deseriptive Circular and Price to 

ONONDAG4& ROAD SCRAPER, 
Box 257 Skaneateles, N. Y. 


Send for 


a%b-4t Sthp 


iA MAN 


WHO IS UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THIS COUN: 

TRY WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE 
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CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC R'Y 


alis the attention of travelers to the central Bret. 
es! 


by the shortest route, and cai ing passengers, 
without change of cars. “between Gh 


: equip: 
mentis unrivaled and mapelocns. being composed 
of Most Comfortable and Beautiful Day Coaches, 
Magnificent Horton Reclining Chair Cars, 
m3n’s Prettiest Palace Slecping Cars, and the Best 
Line of Dining Cars in the World. Three Trains 
between Chicago and Missouri River Points. vO 
Trains between Chicago and Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, via the Famous 


“ALBERT LEA ROUTE.” 





tages. 

‘or detailed information, get the Maps and Fol 
ers of the 

GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE, 


At your nearest Ticket Office, or address 
R. R. CABLE, E. ST. JOHN, 
Vice-Pres. & Gen'l M’g'r, Gen'l Tkt. & Pass. Agt, 


CHICACO. 





Thorough Scouring and Economical Use are with- 
out a rival, Call on our agents er addreks 


THREE RIVERS PLOW CO., 
THREE RIVERS, MICH. 











delieved there was plenty of room and 


week, Shipments, 94,074 bu. The receipts have 


Gulley sold Burt Spencer 2 fair butchers’ steers ay 
1,005 Ibs at $5 00. 


$66 sree. Address H. Hatiett & Co., Portland, Me 


a week in your own town. Termsand $5 outfit 











THE CO 


Send for Cirewlar and Price List. 


A. 


mh14-eow5t 






Mm experienced workmen. 


VILLARD WAGO) 


The Farmers’ Favorite 


_ These wagons are made of the best wood sad 
iron to be procured, and put together by the most 
A : \ Every one warranted to 
i give satisfaction, both in regard to quality of ma- 
jj terial and workmanship. They are also noted for 


mags their lightness of draft and ease of running, 


Gh Carriages, Buggies and Sleighs, 


of superior workmanship, always on hand. 


COQUILLARD, 
' South Bend, Indiana. 





IT TAK HS 


for its complete accuracy in dropping corn, as well 


rope. 


STRAIN ON TH. 
chine — several wires that do cross 


CLOSES GUTSIDE OF NOSE. 
Only Doubie Ring Invented. 
CHAMPION 
HOG RINGER, 
Rings and Holder 


P The only Ring that will ef- 
fectually keep hogs from rooting. No sharp points 
in the nose, 

jat713t 





Farmers and dealers are unanimous in its praise, and give it 


THE LAA D. 


WIRE CHECK ROWER, 


First and Only Entirely Successful Wire 
Check Kower Ever Invented. 








reference over any other Check Rower 
as for its durability. The unprecedented sales of the 


Barnes Check Rower is the best and most substantial evidence of its merit, as well as of its value and 
importance to the farmer as 2 LABOR-SAVING MACHINE. 

The following are the advantages over any other Check Rower: The wire isas easy to handle as 
Use of wire in place of a rope, and that one wire will outlast two ropes. The wire will not stretch 
and shrink like a rope. The wire does not cross the machine, thus avoiding a GREAT WEAR AND 
WIRE, and friction on the pulleys, and making a wire that does not cross the ma- 


HAMBERS, BERING & QUINLAN, Exclusive Mannfacturers, Decatur, Ill 


Only single Ring Ever In- 
vented that closes on the 
Outside of the Nose. 


Browns Elliptical Ring 
AND 
Triple Groove Hog & PigRinger 


wuy Single Ring that closes on the ontside of the 
nose. No sharp points in the nose to keep it sore 


Lae 


D 








CHAMBERS, BERING & QUINLAN, Exclusive Manufacturers, Decatur, Ill 
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Ty 
steel. Double Brass Tare Beam. Jones he pays the 
freight. Sold on trial. For free book on Scales address 


JONES OF BINCHAMTON, Binghamton, N. Y. 








io e Ee < 
ones Five wa ey Sap tans ofthe CS; ofironand 


Price $60 





SEED CORN. 


Four Choice Varieties For Sale. 





1. Hathaway’s Improved Yellow Dent; large yield 
er, matures very early, small red cob, 

2. Large White Strawberry Dent; largest yielder 
known; fairly early, short, large stiff stalks; 
etands drougth well. 

3. Arnold’s Improved Gold Cup Dent; early, good 
yielder, small red cob. 

4, Compton’s Early; a yellow flint variety; matures 
in 90 days; is a large yielder. 

Shipping boxes and barrels free.. Corn promptly 
shipped to any address on ee of purchase price, 
Seed all picked early and tr: up on poles. Have 
but a limited supply of Arnold’s Gold Cup. Price 
of any of the abOve varieties $2 per bushel. 


LEVI ARNOLD, Plainwell,Mich 


mrv- 


Fertilizing Salt by the. Carload. 


White Russian Oats, 


Garden Drille, Seed Potatoes,Grass and Clover, and 
all kinds of Vegetable Seeds, New Home Sewing 
Machines, Rogers Plated Ware, Etc., Etc. 


GEO. W. HILL, 


Seed and Commission Merchant, and 
General Merchandise Broker, 


80 Woodbridge St., W., Detroit. 
£28-3m 


Wasepi Poultry Yards. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS ONLY. 


Our breeding yards have carefully 
mated birds from tke best blood in 
the country. Free range and 
healthy birds will give you good 
y chicks. ‘ Eggs carefully packed 

A220 and ship y American, Adams 
or U. 8. Express on receipt of money. One setting 
$2.40 or three settingg $6.00. Send in registered 
letter. C. W. BARN cee St, Jo. Co., Mich 

utp 














Something entirely new for agents. $6 outfit 
. WwW. INGRAHAM & CO., Boston, Mass 





mr7-6m 


$30 Per Week can be made in any locality. 
free, G 


& WEEK. $12 a day at homeeasily made, Costly 





ap18-26to 


$72 


NEW PROCESS 


LINSEED MEAL. 


Guaranteed 
10 Per cent lessin Price 


25 Per cent greater in Value. 
than oil cake. 
Perfectly harmless; absolutely pure. 
of the pudding is in the eating of it.” 
Send for circular and prices to 


CHICAGO LINSEED OIL C0., 


Office No 1 Wabash Ave., 
£21-8t CHICAGO, Il 


ORTGAGE FORECLOSURE .— 

M Default having been made in the payment of 
asumof money secured to be paid by a certain 
mortgage, executed by Garrett Stansell and his 
wife, Dolly Stansell, mortgagors, to John Webster, 
mortgagee, dated the 7th day of June, A. D., 1280, 
and recorded in the office of the Register of Deeds, 
for the County of Wayne, State of Michigan, on the 

day of June, A. D. 1880, at 10:50 0’clock in the 
forenoon, in liber 156 of mortgages, on page 173; 
upon which said mortgage there is now due the sum 
of one hundred and seventy-five and £0-100 dollars, 
for principal and interest, besides an attorney fee 
of fifty dollare, provided for in said mortgage in 
case of foreclosure; by which default the power of 
sale in said mortgage has become operative; and 
whereas, no proceedings at law or-in equity have 
been instituted to recover the said sum, secured 
be paid by said mortgage, or any part thereof; now. 


“The proof 





therefore, notice is hereby given, that 
by virtue of the power of sale in 
said mortgage contained, and of the statutes 


in ruch cases ma¢e and provided, the premises de- 
scribed in said mortgage, or #0 much thereof 43 
shall be necessary, viz: All those certain pieces oF 
arcels of land, situate in the ae Detroit, in the 
Sount of Wayne, and State of Michigan, and de- 
scribed as follows, to-wit: Lots eleven, twelve and 
thirteen, on the east side of Eighth Street, on sub- 
division of lot twenty, of the Baker farm, north of 
Grand River Avenue; and also lot one, block twelve, 
of the Witherell farm, north of Gratiot Street, wil 
be sold at public auction to the highest bidder, at 
the east front door of the City Hall, wherein is he! 
the Circuit Court for the County of Wayne, in the 
City of Detroit. Wayne County, Michigan, 08 
THURSDAY, THE TWENTIETH DAY OF JULY, 
A.D. 1882, at 12 o'clock noon, of said day, t? 
satisfy said debt, and costs of foreclosure, including 


said attorney fee. 
JOHN WEBSTER, Mortgage. 
ALFRED E. Hawszs, Attorney for Mortgagee. 





outfitfree, Address Tru & Co, Augusta, Me. 


Dated, Detroit, April 19th, 1882, 
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